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The Church in transition 


As we await the outcome of the ecumenical council, we nat- 
urally have some serious thoughts about the way its doctrinal 
clarifications and disciplinary decrees will affect us and other 
present or future members. Caught up in biblical and liturgical 
renewals, in an ecumenical spirit and a great council, we feel 
elated that progress is being made; but some feel uneasy that 
familiar ways may have to be given up. 


Such uneasiness can probably be traced to a rather funda- 
mental question: What exactly is the Church? We know it is 
both a spiritual and a temporal reality; that it is essentially 
unchangeable, yet appears to be constantly changing; that its 
members are subject to hierarchical authority, but will be judged 
by God according to their individual consciences. Such basic 
paradoxes have always made the Church a difficult thing to under- 
stand. But we American Catholics must add to these another: 
Besides the fundamental truths of faith that set us off from mem- 
bers of other religious bodies, there are other factors that tend to 
be divisive but in which the Council could make changes — such 
things as heavy-centralization of ecclesiastical procedures, the index 
of forbidden books, the language and other externals of our 
liturgy. We might call these the “outer garments” of the Church 
—practices not truly essential but of everyday familiarity. 


Many a Catholic is wondering today just which objects of 
churchly furniture the council may dispose of and what reasons 
can be given for replacing them. The articles in this issue bring 
out the fact that we already have much more in common with 
many “non-Catholics” than we realize, and relatively minor 
changes on our part can greatly broaden the areas of agreement. 
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CHARLES JOURNET 


Who are members of the church? 


Although we usually think of the Church Christ founded in terms of 
its external structure, we know its basic reality is also something interior 
and invisible. This makes it a bit hard to determine exactly who is a 
member of the Church and who is not. Yet we must have clear 
ideas on this question, whether we deal with individual conversions 
or with the over-all movement toward Christian unity on which 

the present pope has fixed our attention. 


“Qui est membre de l’Eglise?” Nova et Vetera, 36 (1961), 193-203. 


~. all who adhere to Christ be- 
come members of his Body, which is 
the Church, any mention of “members 
of Christ” automatically involves a 
reference to “members of the Church.” 
The expression “member of Christ” 
indicates the point of departure of the 


sanctifying influence, while “member 
of the Church” indicates its point of 
arrival. For simplicity in this article 
“member of the Church” will mean “a 
member of Christ and of his Church.” 

The Church is the community of men 
gathered together in God through 
Christ. It is made up of three compon- 
ents: the Church triumphant, now en- 
joying the splendor of vision and beati- 
fic love in heaven; the Church mili- 
tant, which forms itself and grows in 
this world, still enveloped in the night 
of faith; and the Church suffering, 
which is being purified in purgatory. If 
we take only the Church militant and 
consider it in its whole duration in 
time, first under the reign of the natural 
law, then under the Mosaic law, and 
finally under the definitive rule of the 
law of the gospel, the Church is the 
supernatural community destined for 
eternal life in heaven. 

The Church existing at the present 
time can be defined by the gifts Christ 
has deposited in her. These are (1) the 


power to offer the Holy Sacrifice and 
to dispense the sacraments of the New 
Law; (2) the jurisdictional power under 
divine assistance to teach with author- 
ity what must be believed and what 
must be done; and (3) the grace or 
charity which, coming through the sac- 
raments and guided by the teachings 
of the Church, is truly of Christ and 
conforms men to Christ. The present 
Church may therefore be defined as 
“the community destined for eternal life 
which Christ has been gathering to- 
gether since his coming under the one 
authority of the pope and bishops, 
united for the same worship through 
the Mass and the sacraments, and unit- 
ed interiorly by sacramental and Christ- 
conforming charity.” 


Who are members? 


All men are invited to unite with 
Christ and his Church, so all are po- 
tentially or virtually members of the 
Church. But who are her actual mem- 
bers? Here difficulties arise. The first 
difficulty stems from the fact that with- 
in the Church are gathered both the just, 
who possess charity, and sinners, who 
are deprived of it. How are we to explain 
our definition of the Church (given 
above) so as to safeguard the member- 
ship of both the just and sinners? 
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One way would be simply to delete 
from our definition “united interiorly 
by sacramental and Christ-conforming 
charity.” In this case, having sinners 
as members of the Church presents no 
problem; but if we followed such a 
definition we would have to say that to 
be saved a man must not only belong 
to the Church but must also have 
charity. It seems preferable to main- 
tain the original definition and to dis- 
tinguish two degrees of membership 
(or two ways of belonging): the mem- 
bership of the just, which is full and 
salvific, and that of sinners, which is 
deficient and not salvific. In this case 
we can say that to be saved a man 
must belong to the Church fully. 

The difficulty with a definition that 
does not include charity is that we 
should have to say the baptized sinner 
is a member of the Church, but not of 
the Mystical Body; the just catechu- 
men, on the other hand, is already a 
member of the Mystical Body though 
not yet of the Church. We would thus 
be forced to admit a _ distinction 
whereby the membership of the Church 
and that of the Mystical Body over- 
lap but are not identical. Such a defi- 
nition, therefore, leads to an impasse. 

The fuller definition seems more use- 
ful. From the start one rejects any real 
distinction between the Church and the 
Mystical Body, which are two aspects, 
two views of the same reality. Insofar 
as it responds to the divine call it is 
called the Church; insofar as it is 
united to Christ, its Head, it is called 
the Body. The baptized sinner belongs 
to the Church and to the Mystical Body 
in a deficient, culpable, non-salvific way, 
while the just catechumen belongs to 
it in a way that is also deficient but not 
culpable, and hence already salvific. 
This requires further precision. 


Members visibly and openly 


The Church has its reality in a nor- 
mal and perfect way where charity is 
sacramental and _ Christ-conforming. 
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This is so when it is fully of Christ and 
produces conformity to Christ; only 
then can the Holy Spirit dwell in ful- 
ness. The just are members of the 
Church fully and completely. The sin- 
ners, insofar as they keep their theo- 
logical faith and do not deny or break 
away from it by heresy or schism, and 
so long as they maintain their submis- 
sion to the hierarchy and their solidar- 
ity with the just, are members in a 
way that is deficient and not salvific. 

Such is the Catholic Church, the 
Church that is the assembly of those 
who are visibly and openly Catholics. 
Those who are not openly Catholics 
but who are drawn towards the Church 
by the movements of grace, perhaps 
without suspecting it, belong to her also 
in a way that is invisible, secret, and 
inchoate. 


Sinners in the Church 


How can a Church which contains 
sinners be stainless? Ancient writers 
who insisted on the holiness of the 
Church tended to detach sinners from 
her. They said sinners are in the Church 
but that they are not of the Church. 
They saw them as something like for- 
eign bodies in the blood, who could be 
called “members of the Church” only 
in an improper and equivocal sense. 
Pushed to its limit, this tendency leads 
to the error of Quesnel, who maintain- 
ed that sinners could not be members 
of the Church; nor could they have 
Christ for their Head. 

On the contrary, the modern ten- 
dency has sought above all to safeguard 
the membership of sinners in the 
Church, to regard them as truly and 
properly her members. But in restoring 
the sinner to his place in the Church, 
his sin has often been brought along 
with him, because care was not taken 
to distinguish the sinner from his sin. 
The holiness of the Church has seemed 
to become nothing more than a rela- 
tive holiness. If this notion is pushed 
to its limit, it leads to the thesis of 





Augustine of Rome, who maintained 
that the whole Christ, Head and Body, 
sins every day in his sinning members. 
The answer to this dilemma is that 
the just and the sinners are in the 
Church solely by reason of what is 
holy in them and to the exclusion of 
what is sin. The Church is totally holy 
in the just and in sinners; in the just 
with a liberated holiness, in sinners 
with a crushed and wounded holiness. 
But both are truly and properly mem- 
bers of the Church, though not by an 
equal title. The just are members to a 
fuller extent and in a salvific way, while 
the sinners, who are deprived of char- 
ity, are members to a lesser extent and 
in a non-salvific way. The total Christ, 
Head and Body, is therefore holy in 
all his members, drawing to himself all 
holiness and rejecting all impurity. 


Non-Roman Christians 


The dissident or non-Catholic Chris- 
tian churches are authentically but in- 
completely Christian by reason of what 
they have preserved of the riches given 
by Christ to his Church. But they are 
not fully Christian where they lack 
either the fulness of the preaching of 
the gospel or the fulness of the sacra- 
ments. How are we to regard those 
who are visibly and openly members of 
these religious bodies? On the one 
hand, as long as an individual is un- 
aware of the original deviation of these 
bodies, his error is unavoidable and 
therefore not blameworthy. On the other 
hand, to the extent that he is docile to 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and 
attaches himself to what his church has 
preserved of Christian riches, he ap- 
proaches closer to Christ and already 
secretly and spiritually belongs to the 
Church, though in a more or less de- 
ficient way. When this attachment pro- 
ceeds from the promptings of charity, 
as it does in the just, then this degree of 
belonging brings salvation. 

The Orthodox churches still have al- 
most the entire Christian heritage, but 


the open breach caused by their rejec- 
tion of the Roman primacy endangers 
the fulness of the preaching of the gos- 
pel. They are involved in a mysterious 
conflict between the consequences of 
their dissidence on the one hand and 
the initiatives of the Spirit of union on 
the other. Inclined by their Christian 
heritage towards the fulness of union, 
they are at the same time moved by 
their heritage of dissidence to refuse 
instinctively to join the one flock. They 
are thus exposed to the danger of frag- 
menting into national churches and 
thwarting the dogmatic development 
started by the first seven councils. 


Traditional Protestants 


Among the Protestant churches we 
have to distinguish between the tradi- 
tional Protestants, who have preserved 
their faith in the fundamental mysteries 
of the Trinity and the divinity of Christ, 
and the liberal Protestants, who have 
done away with part of the very sub- 
stance of the Christian revelation. We 
will focus our attention here only on 
the traditional Protestants. It is to their 
honor that they have venerated the 
Scriptures and studied them assiduously. 
But they have rejected all belief in a 
teaching authority divinely assisted to 
interpret Scripture, and they have re- 
tained only two sacraments which they 
can give validly, baptism and marriage. 

Their predicament is far more serious 
than that of the Orthodox churches. 
The Holy Spirit, through the light he 
gives in the Scriptures and in baptism, 
draws their churches and their members 
toward the lost unity. But this ten- 
dency is not fulfilled because the very 
heritage of dissidence that ensures their 
fidelity to Scripture also inclines them 
to oppose its merely material word to 
its deeper meaning and to the mysteries 
it embodies. Thus, for example, in the 
name of Scripture and in perfect good 
faith some assert that the baptism of 
infants is in conformity to the gospel, 
while others deny this. 
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As we said above, the Church has its 
normal and perfect actuation where it 
exercises the fulness of its sacramental 
and jurisdictional powers, where charity 
is thoroughly Christlike and the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit is complete. Some 
of these treasures of Christianity are 
also found in the dissident bodies, in 
very great measure in the Orthodox 
churches and in a more reduced state 
among the Protestants. To the extent 
that the members of these churches put 
these treasures to work they approach 
Christ and belong to the Church, though 
in a deficient way. Here the Church 
may be said to be present in a hamp- 
ered state tending to actuation. 

By reason of this double existence, in 
its perfected state and in its tentative 
state, the Catholic Church is more wide- 
spread and numerous than it appears to 
be. The mercy of Christ still triumphs 
over the errors of men. Though this 
division remains a scandal and a baf- 
fling enigma to the world, the Church 
is moving toward its normal and per- 
fected state, when all will be one. 


Non-Christians 


What are we to say of those religious 
groups which lay no claim to Christ? 
Without their knowing it, even these 
groups are somehow raised up to Christ, 
who “being lifted up from the earth 
draws all men to himself” (Jn 12:32). 
The God “who wants all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of 
the truth” (1 Tim 2:4), without waiting 
for them to be contacted by the normal 
helps afforded by the hierarchical 
Church, secretly sends them sufficient 
graces to come to Christ and the 
Church, whose mystery is unknown to 
them. 

Some of these non-Christian groups 
lay claim to the monotheism of Abraham. 
First of all there is Israel; not, unfortun- 
ately, an Israel nourished by the Old 
Testament in its fulfillment, but an Israel 
that has missed her chance to recognize 
her Messia. She still clings to Scripture 
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as inspired, but for her it has become 
a veil. There is also the Abrahamic 
monotheism of the Koran. Both of 
these, to the extent that error is unavoid- 
able and blameless, may create a relig- 
ious atmosphere of superior quality. In 
this climate, the Church in its tentative 
actuation does at times flourish and pro- 
duce holy men. 

Finally, there are the religious bodies 
that are complete strangers to Judaeo- 
Christian influences. Their understand- 
ing of the means to salvation is spotty; 
they mix truth with error and could be 
said to represent the patrimony of un- 
belief. But it would be unjust to attri- 
bute to these people the sin of unbelief. 
The people grouped in these fringe re- 
ligions are not deprived of all divine 
help. In particular cases they are visited 
in secret by grace; if they yield to these 
initial urgings of grace they can have 
the theological virtues of faith and 
charity and a start in the life of saving 
grace of the true and only Church. 

From what has been said we can now 
draw four conclusions: 

(1) We must distinguish three pres- 
ences of the Church: (A) The one, 
holy, catholic, apostolic and Roman 
Church is in normal and perfected actu- 
ation when it exercises its sacramental 
and jurisdictional powers, where char- 
ity can be completely conformed to 
Christ, and where the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit is complete. Thus one 
should speak of the open adherence of 
Catholics to the true Church. (B) The 
Church is also present in an imperfect 
and tendential actuation in those con- 
fessions which are openly Christian but 
which are dissident. One should speak 
here of the spiritual belonging of the 
dissident Christians to the true Church. 
(C) The Church continues to be present 
in a tentative actuation to the extent 
that the secret initial urgings of Christ’s 
grace are not rejected, even in non- 
Christian religious bodies. Some of 
these lay claim to the monotheism of 
Abraham, while others are strangers to 





the biblical perspectives. Here one 
should speak of the spiritual belonging 
to the true Church of those who are not 
openly Christian. 

(2) In each of these stages the ad- 
herence to Christ can result either from 
(A) a desire that proceeds from a live 
faith made operative by charity, which 
involves Christ either fully or imper- 
fectly: this is salvific; or (B) it may 
result from a desire that proceeds only 
from an unformed faith: this is not yet 
salvific. 

(3) Finally, from each of these 
stages the Church, holy and unblem- 
ished, receives into herself nothing but 
what is pure and good in her members, 
drawing to herself all that is holy even 
in the case of sinners, and leaving out- 
side her all that is impure. 

(4) Anyone who is open to the mys- 
tery of the Church understands how she 
is both more spread out in time and 
space than we can imagine and at the 
same time stainless, more pure than we 
may be led to think. 


Degrees of membership 


Before concluding we should again 
point out the difference between our 
way of considering the question of 
membership in» the Church and the 
alternate approach. The difference be- 
tween these two approaches is not in the 
doctrine itself but rather in the way of 
presenting it. We say forthrightly that 
Christ is the Head of all men, but 
immediately distinguish the different 
degrees to which men are members of 
Christ and of the Church. We take 
the word member not in a univocal 
sense but in different senses according 
as the riches of Christ and his Mystical 
Body are received less and less fully. 
The Church is found in its normal and 


perfected state in those who are openly 
Catholics, first among the just, and then 
in a deficient way among sinners who 
are in fellowship with the just. Next, the 
Church is found in an imperfect and 
tendential actuation where the Spirit 
breathes and is received, whether this 
be among those who are openly Chris- 
tians or among those who are non- 
Christians. Following such a perspec- 
tive, we see that no one will be saved 
who does not belong to Christ and to 
his Church, his Mystical Body. This is 
the sense of the axiom, “Outside the 
Church there is no salvation.” 

The other approach to this question 
of membership in the Church gives a 
univocal sense to the terms “member” 
of the Church, “member” of the Mysti- 
cal Body. In this case only the Catholics 
are considered members of the Church. 
But since the Church has sinners in her, 
charity is not included in the definition 
of the Church. In this view sinners are 
members of the Church exactly as the 
just are, even though they do not have 
the virtue of charity. Other men would 
be considered outside the Church, but 
they could be meaningfully related to 
her either by an explicit desire as is the 
case with catechumens, or only im- 
plicitly by a desire that proceeds from 
faith and hope and charity and which 
can lead to eternal life. 

It seems that three principles should 
control the debate on the Church and 
membership in it: First, there is no sal- 
vation apart from belonging to Christ. 
Secondly, to the extent that one belongs 
to Christ he is a part of the Mystical 
Body and a member of the Church. 
Thirdly, outside this Church there is no 
salvation. Clearly, then, one should, as 
we have tried toi do, make clear just 
how far the Church extends. 
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YVES CONGAR, O.P. 


Constant self-renewal of the Church 


After all that has been written on the subject, many Christians are 
still not able to distinguish between what things in the Church must be 
eternal, fixed, and uniform and what things can be changed to fit 

the need of each place and each passing age. Father Congar clarifies 
this matter with his insistence that all true reform in the Church 

is a return to her first principle, which is Christ and his gospel. 


“Comment l’Eglise Sainte doit se renouveler sans cesse,” Irénikon, 34 (196/) 


322-345. 


/ \ fter we have reviewed the current 


ideas on the need of Church reform, we 
will propose the theological principles 
that should guide us to the solution of 
the problems raised. We will take up 
one by one the questions raised by 
modern Catholics, Orthodox, Anglicans, 
and continental Protestants. 

Catholics today with increasing fre- 
quency discuss the need for change, 
reform, and improvement in the 
Church. We are less concerned with 
the morals of Church leaders than with 
the Church’s faults and defects in ad- 
justing to the demands of the times. 
Today we think historically, and history 
involves a knowledge of the causes of 
events. For example, we see the revolts 
of native peoples against their colonial 
masters in a broad historical frame- 
work; we think not merely of the im- 
mediate battle, but of the causes of the 
present situation and of the likely con- 
sequences of present events. In the 
Church we no longer view the break 
between Constantinople and Rome, nor 
the Reformation, in a purely dogmatic 
or apologetic light, but with a deeper 
historical insight. We are aware of lost 
opportunities in the past, of the causes 
and consequences of present demands. 

These needs for adaptation and re- 
form become more pressing to the con- 
science reawakened to the apostolic 
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mission of the Church. The Church is 
no longer in a position of privilege; in 
fact, the apostolate demands that it 
renounce its former power and privilege 
that is so incongruous with the gospel 
message. To oe true disciples and wit- 
nesses of the gospel, Catholics must 
seek the way of service, of présence aux 
hommes. In a world torn from its Cath- 
olic roots, the least faults and inade- 
quacies are subject to merciless criti- 
cism. Only a ruthless sincerity and a 
total openness will enable the Church 
to survive this withering barrage. The 
modern world demands sincerity in 
every phase of activity; its art, for in- 
stance, is aggressively, even extrava- 
gantly, sincere. It wants truthful ges- 
tures, a speech that is simple and au- 
thentic, signs that are intelligible. A 
liturgy for this world must be personal; 
the twentieth-century man wants to be 
able to express his soul through it; he 
wishes to understand it, to participate 
in it. That a liturgy be continued solely 
because it is traditional or imposed by 
authority means nothing to him. 

The Orthodox today speak freely of 
the necessity for adaptation, where 
formerly they accused the Church of 
adapting herself too much and intro- 
ducing novelties. The themes proposed 
for the Rhodes Conference in Septem- 
ber, 1961, were remarkably similar to 





those to be presented to the Vatican 
Council. The Orthodox consider the 
Catholic understanding of the _hier- 
archical charisms too juridical and al- 
most mechanical. In their desire to 
make the Church a “heaven on earth,” 
the Orthodox wish the spiritual efforts 
of its members to play a larger part in 
the exercise of its functions. Nothing 
brings this out more clearly than Father 
Boulgakov’s idea on infallibility, which 
he considered a duty rather than a pri- 
vilege of the Church. This same attitude 
is reflected in their criticism of our Im- 
maculate Conception doctrine. They 
say that such a complete assurance of 
grace would remove Mary from the 
common lot of men and deny her the 
ability to make free decisions. 


Protestant positions 


The Anglicans’ rejection of the in- 
fallibility of the Church stems from 
their respect for the sense of the human 
in her history and life. Anglicanism 
rests upon the triad of Scripture, tra- 
dition, and reason, and in this “reason” 
history plays a great part. Because of 
this sense of the human in history, 
Anglicans reject the Church’s claim to 
infallibility or perfection. 

The objections of the continental 
Protestants of the sixteenth century 
stemmed from a more radical prin- 
ciple: the absolute primacy of God. To 
the Reformers, the medieval develop- 
ment of papal power, scholasticism, de- 
votions, and canon law enabled the 
Church to replace the sovereignty of 
God and his word with its own proper 
authority. The Church gave the appear- 
ance of carrying its rule in itself through 
its own authoritative decisions. Against 
this, the Reformers reaffirmed a rule 
that stands outside the Church and 
judges it. To Luther, the Church was 
not to be a rule of faith; rather faith 
was to rule the Church. There must al- 
ways remain a tension and a distance 
between the Church and its rule, be- 
tween the Church and the kingdom. 


Catholics look upon their Church as 
unified and apostolic in the full sense 
of these terms; they admit she is uni- 
versal and holy only in an inchoate or 
imperfect sense. But for the Reformers 
all four of these notes are transcenden- 
tals, truly attributable to Jesus alone. 
They admit there is only one Church 
in Jesus Christ, but they refuse to iden- 
tify it with any earthbound form, say- 
ing that here below the Church must 
simply tend to manifest the unity given 
in Christ. 

Similarly, Luther admitted the inde- 
fectibility of the Church; but of which 
church? Not of that which exists as an 
historica! institution, but rather of the 
assembly, hidden in the passage of time, 
of the true faithful. And so with the 
note of holiness: The Church tends to- 
ward the sanctity which is in Jesus 
Christ and which is always to be given 
to her without ever being in her as an 
ontological property. Like the Chris- 
tian in Protestant doctrine, the Church 
is “both just and sinful”; justice and 
sanctity are always extrinsic to her. 
Nor, in the Reformers’ opinion, is apos- 
tolicity insured by mere juridical legiti- 
macy or hierarchical organization. 
Apostolicity is rather to be sought con- 
tinually through conformity to the 
word of the apostles, as contained in 
their writings. 


Ideal not realized 


On all these points the Reformers 
struggled to maintain a distinction be- 
tween the historical Church and its 
ideal and norm. Nor is the charge that 
the Catholic Church tends to abolish 
this distinction entirely without founda- 
tion. In the development of the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body, Catholics 
have tended to reduce more and more 
the tension between the hierarchical 
Church and its founder and model. The 
evolution of the expression “vicar of 
Christ” is significant: It meant originally 
“any minister of a sacrament,” but the 
meaning later shifted to the juridical 
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order, becoming “a minister to whom 
Christ had communicated his author- 
ity.” In the latter sense, the decision of 
the minister was taken to be that of 
Christ. Thus the members of the 
Church’s hierarchy came to be con- 
sidered the “important members” of 
the Mystical Body, through whom the 
sanctifying action must pass. The sancti- 
fying action was seen as flowing from 
their authoritative acts. 

The Protestants, then, object to this 
tendency in our ecclesiology to see in 
the Church an actual continuity of and 
even a certain identity with the Body 
of Christ. They wish to establish again 
the necessary tension, and even duality, 
between the Church and Christ. Cer- 
tainly, as complementary to the notion 
of “Body,” we can use another image, 
equally biblical, namely that of the 
“spouse.” In this image the duality of 
subjects is preserved; the Church is face- 
to-face with Christ, its Lord and mas- 
ter. It is his subject, united to him by 
a union of alliance. 

But the Reformers went beyond the 
preservation of a duality of subjects; 
they posed this duality as one of sub- 
ject-object. God alone sanctifies. The 
Church, like the individual Christian, is 
always object; it receives without ever 
possessing as subject. They conceived 
the sanctity of the Church only as 
the action of the Holy Spirit in the 
world where the flesh reigns, an action 
which has value only in the eschatologi- 
cal view. The Church, then, is no more 
than the sum of its members. It is that 
sum of believers which God raises up 
through the continual action of Christ 
in heaven. 

And so the Protestants do not recog- 
nize the Church as a transcendent per- 
sonality, over and above the individ- 
uals, a spouse and mother. Their view 
leads logically to the two principles we 
continually meet in the dialogue: The 
Church is always human, fallible, sin- 
ful; and hence, the Church is ever in 
need of reform. 
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Now that we have seen the attitude 
toward reform of Catholics, Orthodox, 
Anglicans, and continental Protestants, 
we must look for the principles on 
which to base a solution. In the fathers 
of the Church we find two themes jux- 
taposed: The Church is holy and pure 
and at the same time sinful and adulter- 
ous. The condition of the Church is 
indeed paradoxical, for it is holy and 
yet made up of sinful men; the fathers 
did not attempt to solve this paradox. 
But this paradox is simply the conse- 
quence of another: The Church has al- 
ready been made by God, but is still 
to be made by men within history. 


Principles of solution 


When we say the Church is “holy,” 
we mean it is holy from above. “Holy,” 
in its scriptural sense, is something that 
belongs to God. But the Church looked 
at from below is made up of sinners. 
We must be careful to clarify the rela- 
tionship between the eternal and the 
temporal, between the giver and the gift. 
We can agree with the Protestants that 
the holiness of the Church consists of 
its indissoluble union with Christ and 
does not imply that its members are not 
sinners. We also agree with Reinhold 
Niebuhr and others that the Church, 
the spouse of Christ and his Body, can- 
not be reduced to the mere sum of 
her sinful members—pardoned by God 
and justified by faith, but still sinners. 

In the New Testament the Church is 
not presented as a mere juxtaposition 
of individuals, but as a body, a vine, a 
flock, a spouse, a temple. Every organic 
reality is something more than the total 
quantity of its parts; a tree, for instance, 
is more than the mere sum of branches 
and leaves that make it up. The Church 
is also more than the sum of its parts; 
there really exists an aspect according to 
which even the Church on earth can 
and must be called immaculate. 

It is beyond question that the escha- 
tological Church is totally pure: Noth- 
ing defiled will enter heaven. And that 





Church exists today with the same life 
it will have hereafter. It develops itself 
through the grace and gifts of God, 
but through and in sinful man. For the 
Church is not built solely through God’s 
gifts, but through the response of men 
to those gifts. This response of faith 
and love, although it is never totally 
adequate, builds the Church for eter- 
nity. This response, indeed, is the 
Church, and the Church in God's eyes 
is only this holy part. 

But we must speak of the whole; we 
must treat also of the Church’s visible, 
historical development, of the visible 
Church about which men ask questions 
and by which they are eventually scan- 
dalized. Can this visible community be 
termed sinful? 

Sin in its proper sense can be predi- 
cated only of individuals. There can be 
no sin properly speaking of the Church 
as such, neither of the collective person 
considered empirically, nor, certainly, 
of the transpersonal and transcendent 
reality which is the spouse of Christ. 
But while we cannot attribute a moral 
act as such to a collectivity, we can at- 
tribute to it faults, inadequacies, blind- 
ness, mediocrity. To these failures in 
the Church itself correspond the per- 
sonal sins of her members and leaders. 
The connection is all too close between 
the personal sins of the individuals and 
the collective miseries of the Church. 

The Church then comes from above 
and from below; it is made by God 
and is to be made by men in history. 
For the heretical Donatists, Catholicity 
comes not from a universality of peo- 
ples, but from the perfection of the 
sacraments. The battle cry of the Dona- 
tists was a phrase in Eph 4:8, “He gave 
gifts to men.” But St. Augustine pointed 
out to them that the original form of the 
phrase in Ps 67:19 was, “You have 
accepted gifts among men.” In other 
words, both the plenitude of Christ and 
the virtual plenitude of our humanity 
are the sources of Catholicity. Jesus 
Christ is the temple, the only temple; 


but the community of the faithful is 
the same temple, which is to be built 
from living stones until it has attained 
its perfect measure. 

Hence the paradoxicu condition of 
the Church's earthly existence. There 
is always a tension between the oppos- 
ing qualities of purity and plenitude, 
between the Incarnation and the Parou- 
sia. (We could also say the tension is 
between the alpha and the omega. The 
meaning is that all must be taken from 
the “once-for-all” of God's salutary act, 
from the redemption wrought by 
Christ. But it all must be brought to 
consummation in the perfect man, who 
embodies the plenitude of Christ, to the 
dimension of “the Christ that is to be,” 
in Tennyson’s phrase.) The material of 
human history must lend itself to the 
building up of the Church. The Church 
will grow through its human instru- 
ments to the extent that they prepare 
for and do not miss the opportunities 
history affords—opportunities such as 
decisive stands on social matters, on 
peace, on human fraternity. There is 
danger that we be too patient with in- 
justice, and, to use a phrase from Au- 
gustine, that we lazily sleep upon the 
treasures of the gospel. 


Open to history 


Thus the movement by which God 
wishes the Church to realize its catho- 
licity is rather largely dependent upon 
the movements and developments of 
human history. The Church should be 
alert to the challenge of these move- 
ments; human history is the carrier in 
which the apostolate should find the 
stones to build God’s temple. This 
human history consists of all the 
achievements of civilization: cultures, 
the genius of peoples, the framework of 
societies, the problems and elaborations 
of thought, and so on. 

Of course, the danger of worldliness 
and syncretism is always to be feared. 
The history of the Church can be view- 
ed as a succession of attempted synthe- 
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ses and reforms, some of which were 
successful and others not; for not all 
the stuff of history can be assimilated. 
If the Church follows the movements 
of history too closely and attempts too 
indiscriminate an assimilation, she en- 
dangers her purity. Her ideal is not to 
accumulate as much as possible, but 
to develop Jesus Christ; that is, the 
plenitude must always be that of the 
source in its purity. This is why the 
idea of evolution applies only imper- 
fectly to the Church. For a Christian 
reform always looks back to its source 
as a criterion of its judgments on pres- 
ent developments. Basic to every true 
reform is a return to the primary 
sources and the principle. 

But in this return to the principle, 
that is, to Jesus Christ in the Gospels, 
we seek more than a renovation of our 
judgments or theological formulations. 
We seek the renewal of Christian life 
itself. All movements of reform are 
based on the truth that man was made 
to the image of God, that the image has 
become disfigured, and that the Chris- 
tian life is a re-forming of self to the 
true image of Christ. If the Church 
fails at self-reformation, it runs the 
risk of the violence of impatient re- 
formers in search of greater purity. 
How many ruptures of Christianity have 
come about because reformers de- 
manded purity and condemned all com- 
promise with the world? 


Both purity and plenitude 


We can still today characterize Pro- 
testantism as a search for purity in con- 
trast with the Catholic search for pleni- 
tude. Yet both these movements are 
found in Catholicism itself. There is 
always the tension between the mainte- 
nance of principle and the call toward 
universality, between the care for purity 
and the acquisition of the new through 
expansive contact with the world. Some 
wish to guard the purity of the princi- 
ples, or of what they think are the prin- 
ciples: theological formulations, liturgi- 
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cal forms, the manner of clerical life, 
and all the other current expressions of 
Catholicism. They show no interest in 
the movement of history and have no 
desire to catch up with it. But often 
the principle they wish to preserve in 
its purity is not itself the principle and 
source; it is only one or other of the 
historical forms or ecclesiastical sys- 
tems. And it is precisely these that one 
must transcend if he is to be faithful to 
the true principle and to honor it in the 
new forms that develop in time. 

But there are others who hear the 
call of this world and follow it at the 
risk of complete innovation. They do 
not realize that renovation must pro- 
ceed by return to the principle, that 
expansion is an expansion of the prin- 
ciple, Christ. Against the false principle 
of “Scripture alone,” the Council of 
Trent affirmed the value of tradition, 
that is, of plenitude. Yet even this af- 
firmation was made to preserve “the 
very purity of the gospel.” 

The need for constant renewal in the 
Church, then, comes from both the 
purity of her principle and the necessity 
to promote its plenitude. In order to 
affirm himself, the principle, Christ, de- 
sires the reform of a number of things 
that history has bequeathed to us but 
which are not in fact drawn from the 
gospel message. The more we ponder 
his words in the gospel, the more we 
see his insistence in this regard. 

There are fortunately many men to- 
day, keenly aware of their responsibili- 
ties, who see these needs. In between 
the integralists, fanatically trying to 
maintain the purity of their system, and 
the partisans of indiscriminate open- 
ness to the demands of the world, there 
exists a moderate group. These are 
serious reformers whose fidelity is be- 
yond question because it is thoroughly 
based upon the gospel and upon the 
desire to translate this gospel of Jesus 
Christ into forms adapted to these 
times; for it is here and now that we 
are called upon to be its witnesses. 





HANS URS VON BALTHASAR 


The one spirituality of the Church 


Students of Church history are aware of the rift that occurred in the 
thirteenth century between dogmatic theology and ascetical-mystical 
theology. One of the unfortunate consequences of this rift was the 


proliferation of particular “spiritualities, 


which often seem in conflict 


with one another. Father Urs von Balthasar says that modern believers 
must revive the spiritual element of their theological doctrines 
and thereby rediscover the unity of all Christian spirituality. 


“Spiritualitdt,” Geist und Leben, 3] (1958), 340-352. 


a word of God falls on the field of 
the heart and grows there like a seed, 
once it has been accepted by an act of 
faith in its divine validity. This act of 
faith cannot be made until there has 
been an encounter between the Bride 
and the Bridegroom; the Bridegroom 
spontaneously reveals himself, and the 
Bride responds with her own self-revela- 
tion. The act of faith must then blossom 
forth into a believing understanding of 
revelation, a theology. In this analogy 
the Bride is primarily the Church, 
the mother and womb of believers. 

The word of God as received and 
blossoming forth in the Bride, when 
considered objectively, is called the- 
ology; when considered subjectively it 
is called spirituality. This subjective re- 
sponse to revelation exists primarily in 
the Church itself, for it can exist in an 
individual only when he has become her 
member. But the Church is a reality 
only in its members, who are the con- 
crete subjects of this spirituality. 

In the spirituality of the fathers and 
of the Middle Ages, however, Mary be- 
came an intermediary third between 
the Church and the individual. Because 
of the privileges conferred on her by 
her holiness and her place in history, 
she became the “subjective archetype” 
of the Church insofar as it is a living 


encounter with its founder. This is why 
true Marian spirituality, which is more 
than mere enthusiasm over Mary, can- 
not be placed alongside other spirituali- 
ties in the Church. It is, rather, a point 
of encounter at which all objective 
Church doctrine becomes vigorously 
subjective and individuated—it is the 
point where an individual becomes re- 
ceptive to the objectivity of the Church. 
Since each member of the Church re- 
sponds to the totality of revelation, each 
individual is in a sense the whole re- 
sponsive Bride. He is not a part of the 
whole only in the sense that a bodily 
limb is a part of the body, with a 
thoroughly distinct function. He is, 
rather, a particular form of the totality. 
Each individual does not have his own 
spiritual doctrine; instead, each partici- 
pates in and responds to the one, all- 
inclusive spirituality of the Church. 
This doctrine of the Church is con- 
cerned with the assimilation of the word 
of revelation in the life of faith, love, 
and hope. The contents of dogmatic 
theology are its basic articulations. 


The fatal rift 


Now the Spirit leads those with liv- 
ing faith from the outwardness of bap- 
tismal catechesis to inner understand- 
ing of the “depths of the Godhead” and 
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to the “mysterious wisdom of God” 
(1 Cor 2:7). This understanding is the 
subjective dimension of the objective 
theology of the Church; it is therefore 
what the Church fathers and theolo- 
gians up to the twelfth century called 
“mystical theology.” Only after a Span- 
ish school put the emphasis much more 
heavily on subjective ways in which the 
mystery is experienced did the concept 
of “mystic” change to its modern mean- 
ing. But this concept of mysticism as a 
passive experience of the divine had to 
be complemented by the concept of 
“asceticism” — the active performance 
of the believer — so that together they 
embraced the whole subjective human 
behavior in contact with Christian 
revelation. 

In this way the term “spiritual the- 
ology,” was exchanged for “ascetical- 
mystical theology,” and the shift in 
terminology signified a corresponding 
distortion of the truth. Whereas the old 
“spiritual theology” had clearly seen 
itself as the response to the Word as 
Bridegroom, the new, fragmented, “as- 
cetical-mystical theology” lost contact 
with the contents of revelation, substi- 
tuting for it an emphasis on the prag- 
matic and the psychological. Thus a 
fatal rift opened between the psycho- 
logical subject, who became immersed 
in “ascetical” practices, and the ob- 
jective dogmatic theology, which was 
bereft of a psychological subject. 

The spiritual dimension of the ob- 
jective mystery was fully present in the 
theology of the fathers and that of the 
Middle Ages. It probably remained in 
the theology of St. Thomas also. But 
because Thomas used reason to estab- 
lish theology as a science, some theo- 
logians were unable to see the inner 
spiritual dimension present everywhere 
in his writing as premise and atmos- 
phere. They were so affected by the 
scientific activity of the time that they 
tried to make theology resemble it, and 
thus brought about the fatal rift we 
have described: on one side a theology 
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largely lacking a spiritual dimension; 
on the other, an “asceticism-mysticism” 
whose dogmatic content was scanty. 
There was also a parallel rift in the field 
of moral theology; men lost contact 
with its dogmatic content and were left 
with a jejune combination of natural 
ethics and casuistry. 


Encounter needed 


We are now faced with the nearly in- 
surmountable task of reintegrating dog- 
matic and spiritual theology. It may be 
quite difficult now to bring to light the 
spiritual dimensions of our theology, 
for its doctrines have reached a high 
degree of rational precision. We must, 
however, guard against two erroneous 
assumptions: that what is needed is 
some component that can simply be 
built into theology, or that the need 
would be filled by imitating the style 
of a former period, in somewhat the 
same way that modern Gothic imitates 
the authentic Gothic. The only way 
modern believers can revive the spirit- 
ual element of their theological doc- 
trines is to undergo the shock of real- 
life encounter with revelation, where- 
by they will somehow acquire an intui- 
tive knowledge of how to think and 
speak theologically. 

In the golden age of spirituality, in 
the radiant glow of Ignatius, Teresa, 
and John of the Cross, with Pascal, 
Francis de Sales, Lallemant, and many 
others, the basic aim was to clarify and 
complete the theological act in which 
the Bride responds to the call of the 
Bridegroom. This explains their fright- 
ening earnestness (despite all the baro- 
que frills); it accounts for the uncon- 
ditional surrender to God demanded by 
all the outstanding spiritual writers of 
that period. What we are trying to un- 
cover today is the simple and basic 
structure of the responding “Yes” of 
the Bride; which is to say: We are 
looking for an essential element of 
Marian theology. 

Besides this monolithic spiritual the- 





ology of the Church, we are all familiar 
with the multiplicity of “spiritualities.” 
This multiplicity is at the very heart of 
revelation as it has developed through 
the ages—a continuous history of ever- 
new encounters between the divine 
Spirit and individuals, each in a new 
religious, cultural, and political situ- 
ation. The spirituality of the desert is 
different from that of the promised 
land; that of the Book of Judges is 
different from that of the Book of 
Kings; that of the prophets is unique, 
and so is that of the apostles. Each of 
these spiritualities in the Old Testament 
is a different interpretation of an iden- 
tical core of truths, for the growing 
light of revelation is basically a grow- 
ing realization of and receptiveness to 
what had been there ever since Yahweh 
began to accompany Israel. 


Plurality is from God 


But there is something besides the 
subjective factor that changes; God 


seemed to vary his revelation according 
to changing needs. These new revelations 
were always somewhat surprising, which 
is why the people so often refused to 
follow them. They could never deduce 
one revelation from those that pre- 
ceded it, even though God always 
granted to living faith the ability to 
endure and respond to what was sur- 
prisingly new in his revelation. The 
New Testament revelation was particu- 
larly hard to accept, for the long time- 
span of the Promise was wrapped up 
in one Now of fulfillment. And there 
was multiplicity within the New Testa- 
ment, for Jesus put something very 
personal into every encounter and every 
divine mandate. His encounter with 
Peter and John, Paul and James, Mary 
and Martha of Bethania, Magdalene, 
Lazarus, the Samaritan woman—each 
has an absolutely unique element; yet 
each time the whole indivisible Jesus 
reveals himself. 

Not a small part of what the Word 
aims to tell us is that there are many 


positions and perspectives; there is not 
merely the one, common, infinite per- 
spective, but also particular insights 
into the nature of Christian life. This is 
why there can be multiplicity of view- 
points in the Church, provided they 
are contained in the over-all unity. The 
harsh conflicts in Christian history, 
which arose because people could not 
see how different viewpoints could be 
reconciled, have their prototype in the 
warlike history of the apostles, whose 
conflicts can be traced to differing di- 
vine mandates. Origen said repeatedly 
that there must be many schcols of 
thought and viewpoints in the Church 
so that the fulness of the one Word 
can blossom forth in it in human form. 
The fathers had a lively, often intran- 
sigent, awareness of the unity of the 
Church; yet they clearly defended the 
individuality of her great teachers. This 
is more true in the East, perhaps, than 
in the West; and the East remains the 
inexhaustible stimulator and molder of 
spiritual theology, despite Augustine’s 
outstanding contribution. 


States of life 


The many possibilities contained in 
the Word, temporarily suppressed by 
the fearful and traditionalistic early 
Middle Ages, which banished multi- 
plicity in favor of abstract unity, finally 
blossomed profusely in the twelfth cen- 
tury. It was then that people in differ- 
ent states of life—hierarchy, regular 
clergy, secular clergy, and laity—be- 
came aware of their qualitative differ- 
ences and strove to understand their 
special position in the Church. But it 
was only when Francis and Dominic 
appeared beside Benedict that the mys- 
terious force of the founder-personality 
became visible; to them it was granted 
to brand a religious “family,” and this 
more deeply than in a merely psycholo- 
gical way. This was probably the first 
instance of what we call “special spirit- 
uality.” A supreme gift! But also a 
supreme danger of giving a worldly in- 
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terpretation to the charism of the 
founder, and of looking only at the 
image of the saint instead of keeping 
one’s eyes fixed on Christ. This did 
happen to the Franciscan mystics and 
is a constant threat to all who are not 
sufficiently forearmed. Ignatius warned, 
in his rules on loyalty to the Church, 
against this contrasting and playing off 
of the saints and their orientations 
against one another. 

The different spiritualities do not 
arise solely because of the creature- 
conditioned perspective of the truth, 
nor because of the historical and per- 
sonal circumstances of the subject, nor 
because of the individualization in- 
volved in transforming objective doc- 
trine into subjective assimilation and 
experience. All these elements play a 
part, but they are subordinate to God’s 
free allotment of his gifts and charisms. 
“The Spirit is made known to each one 
for his profit. . . . The Spirit singles 


out his gifts to each one according to 
his own will” (1 Cor 12:4-11, see Eph 


4:11-13). The essence of the different 
spiritualities is not determined, there- 
fore, by the person of the recipient, 
but by the mandate from on high, which 
can never be reckoned and delimited in 
an empirico-psychological way, because 
its source is the free will of God and 
its end is to fill out the structure of the 
Mystical Body. Here we have the high- 
est degree of particularity, because it is 
given from on high and thus appears 
to have been promised from the depths 
of eternity. This particularity transcends 
even the Church, for it reveals a trans- 
cendent dimension of the Church, the 
Marian dimension. 


Unity in Mary 


Marian spirituality is not, as we have 
shown, just one among many. Although 
Mary is an individual believer-person- 
ality, she is also the prototype of all 
believer responses; because of this she 
“dissolves” the individual differences 
of the different schools in the all-inclu- 
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sive spirituality of the Church-Bride. 
The peculiarity of Mary’s spirituality is 
the renunciation of any particular spirit- 
uality, the being utterly overshadowed 
by God, by the indwelling of the di- 
vine Word. From the human viewpoint 
her cooperation is only the service a 
mother renders her child, in which she 
is motivated by a simple awareness of 
the needs of her child, not by reflecting 
on the nature of “motherhood.” In 
this way Mary’s consent acquires the 
boundless sincerity that turns it into 
the perfect consent of the Church- 
Bride and into the archetype of the 
consent of all individual believers. 

Thus we see that the different spirit- 
ualities, even though they may have 
originated in a particular state of life, 
an Office, a religious family, or even in a 
private revelation, are all “separate” 
only in a churchly-Marian sense. One 
cannot, in fact, think of Franciscanism 
in the way St. Francis did without see- 
ing it simply as the poverty of Jesus 
Christ. When founders write their con- 
stitutions they take into account the 
weakness of human nature and impose 
certain restrictions on their followers. 
But these are not the sum total of any 
spirituality, which must be seen, not 
as an end in itself, but as a medium, 
something like a prism, through which 
one is able to see the reality. The more 
perfect this medium, the more accur- 
ately will the objective reality be under- 
stood. Thus it can be said of the trini- 
tarian “missions” that they always seize 
and mirror back the “thing itself,” the 
message of Christ, in a way that it can 
be understood. And this shows why these 
great missions actually interpenetrate 
one another, without merging into one 
another. 

A parallel to this interpenetration of 
different insights can be seen in an- 
other area: Great leaders of thought 
will often get along well with one an- 
other, but the “school of thought” that 
attaches itself to each one of them will 
fight with other groups. The great man 





keeps his eyes focused on the reality 
itself; but for his disciples the great man 
is the first object, the way he viewed the 
world is second, and the world itself is 
a poor third. In this light one can say 
that the surest thing about Goethe is 
that he was not a Goethean, and about 
St. Thomas, that he was not a Thomist. 


Danger in sectarianism 


Now there is a gradation in the 
distinctness of tasks within the Church 
and of the spiritualities connected with 
each. The missions of the various states 
of life—priesthood, marriage, religious 
life—are more sharply distinguished 
from one another than are the various 
religious orders. And among the various 
spiritualities, some may be more uni- 
versal, others more particular. But since 
the universal, that is, the Bride’s re- 
sponse, is not merely generic but is also 
the most specific and most particular 
of all, one cannot say that the less in- 
dividually marked spiritualities and mis- 
sions are at a disadvantage. The goal 
of every separate spirituality is to 
transcend to this definite universality. 
The anonymity that the less specific 
divine mandates enjoy is that of the 
Bride herself, the deliberately willed 
anonymity of Mary when she was con- 
fronted by the Word of God. 

It therefore becomes clear that all 
the orientations, foundations, or institu- 
tions that feel they lack a special charis- 
matic mark of origin and try to over- 
come this lack by an excessive concen- 
tration on their own spirituality are 
quite deluded. They not only formulate 
a spirituality but also strive to surround 
it with subtle distinctions, fill out gaps, 
and explain the obscure, thus making 
up for themselves a special divine dis- 
pensation in the way one makes up a 
myth about his origins. They commit a 
basic sin of theological bad taste, the 
consequence of which can only be nar- 
rowness, sterility, and religious trash. 
They sin against the basic structure of 
the Church and spread in the Church 


an atmosphere of sectarianism and 
heresy. 

This observation is not, unfortunate- 
ly, of a purely academic nature. Aside 
from truly frightening individual in- 
stances, a certain general seeking for 
unique “spiritualities” has broken out; 
every small group tries to procure for 
itself a “spirit” of its own, and fusses 
around with it as if it had to create a 
masterpiece. Love’s labor utterly lost! 
If the Lord does not erect the house, its 
builders are building in vain. Yet in- 
stances are not wanting of the individ- 
ual form becoming the focus of inter- 
est, while the true object is lost sight 
of. All is then subordinated to the great- 
er glory of the order, the congregation, 
or of this or that group or movement. 

This warning must also be extended 
to the so-called spirituality of the states 
of life in the Church. Although it is 
surely not meaningless to speak of the 
spirituality of the religious, married, 
and priestly states, yet it is dangerous 
as well as impractical to contrast these 
spiritualities as though they could be 
neatly distinguished from one another. 
To work on them as if they were un- 
finished works of art, in order subse- 
quently to try them on like clothes, and, 
once dominated by their style, lead a 
stylishly Christian life is really nothing 
but esthetics. It is out of place because 
it destroys the true beauty of Christian 
life. Such practices must be unfailingly 
construed as symptoms of decay. 


New developments made 


We do not, on the other hand, wish 
to deny that there have been particular 
periods in history when a state of life 
in the Church became more clearly 
aware of its particular mission than 
theretofore. One state, for instance, 
may free itself from dependence on an- 
other by reflecting on its own special 
nature. This was the case with the se- 
cular priest and even more so with 
the parish priest. Today we see that 
the laity has come of age and acquired 
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a spirituality of its own, so it is no 
longer dependent on the values and 
categories of the religious state. But un- 
fortunately much of what is written on 
this subject is superficial and stale be- 
cause the states in the Church are 
looked upon as watertight compart- 
ments, and neither the deeper mysteries 
of the Church nor the interpenetration 
of different spiritualities is sufficiently 
considered. This movement, therefore, 
often smacks of the uselessly activistic 
more than of a pure mandate from the 
Holy Spirit. 

This does not mean, indeed, that new 
forms of spirituality cannot develop 
within the Church. There are some 
recent examples, such as secular insti- 
tutes and community life like the Little 
Brothers and Sisters of Father de Fou- 
cauld. One can only hope that these 
groups will resist the temptation to 
fashion a special spirituality of their 
own, defining and cultivating it, in- 
stead of wishing to be only humble and 
self-denying followers of Christ. To- 
day only what is poor, interiorized, hid- 
den—what is simple and true—can 
beneficially influence Christianity. 


In the triune God 


But enough of critical remarks. They 
were meant only to emphasize the 
positive aspect—the Marian mystery 
which is the essence of the Bridal re- 
sponse. Mary, in her divine mandate, 
knows how to combine effortlessly in 
herself states that would otherwise seem 


incompatible—virginity and mother- 
hood, married and religious state, even, 
in an analogous way, the lay state and 
the priesthood (for she is coredempt- 
ress). She represents the highest unity; 
yet she is not a superhuman being but 
human like us, and in this she shows 
us how thoroughly the states in the 
Church interpenetrate one another. The 
interpenetration of all states of life in 
Mary is clearly a participation in her 
Son’s human-divine transcendence of 
these states. Christ not only transcends 
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all states, he was also the source of 
them. For in him are found, in a 
supereminent fashion, the priesthood, 
the religious life, the unmarried state, 
and even the married state, for his 
absoluteness is a type of the union in 
which two become one flesh. 

But we must not stop even at Christ. 
He revealed to us not merely himself 
but also the trinitarian life, the union 
of three persons in one single be- 
ing. The prominence of the person of 
the Son in Jesus Christ and the revela- 
tion of his relationships with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit make it clear that 
all differences are not so buried in the 
identity of the divine substance that 
they entirely escape our understanding. 
We approach a knowledge of the divine 
unity as we combine in our mind things 
that exist separately in the world; con- 
versely, it is from a knowledge of the 
triune God that we can come to under- 
stand to some extent the distinctions 
among his creatures. 


Unity and diversity 


Since spiritualities in the Church are 
primarily established from on high, the 
ultimate foundation of their unity as 
well as of their diversity can only be 
the Trinity. The Trinity permits and de- 
mands a “relative opposition” of per- 
sonal viewpoints, which are separate 
but still related to one another. Thus 
it is possible that a spirituality in the 
Church may have a special affinity with 
the Father, the Son, or the Spirit. This 
must be visualized as being included in 
the mystery of the relations among the 
persons of the Trinity. We could hard- 
ly say, however, that it is possible to 
build an adequate trinitarian system of 
spiritualities, for they are related in a 
special way to the freedom and inven- 
tive spontaneity of the Holy Spirit. 

In this differentiation of unity lies 
the whole structural arrangement and 
splendor of the twelve-gated heavenly 
Jerusalem, with the precious stones on 
the gates differing from one another (for 





all their similarity). But these gates are 
merely gates, or ways. To those who 
walk through them in love there open 
up relationships, intersections, fields, 
patterns—a whole heavenly geometry 
of the Spirit, the articulations of the 
life of love. The gates are only starting 
points through which one enters into 
this pattern of divine life. We do not 
mean that this heavenly geometry is 
clearly projected on the earthly plane, 
for it will be revealed to men fully only 
in the beatific vision. But it can be seen 
dimly on earth through a loving faith, 
and such love will make possible an 
intimate communication among Chris- 
tians—among the states of life, the mis- 
sions, the offices, and among all their 
spiritualities. This is true, however, 
only of genuine spiritualities, actual 
gifts from the Lord. It is here, there- 
fore, that we acquire the best criterion 
for distinguishing true churchly spirit- 
uality from all deliberately invented 
spiritualities, from those that set them- 
selves apart out of a secret ill will and 
advertise themselves as “something 





special.” The desired criterion is a 
genuine communicability. 

When the saints met they not only 
understood one another but also com- 
municated with one another in their 
divine mandates. The special missions 
entrusted to each became a medium for 
understanding the other and _partici- 
pating in his mission. Thus a contem- 
plative can communicate freely with a 
person in the active life, and a mar- 
ried person with a celibate. They 
communicate in the Holy Spirit, hence 
on the level where their fundamental 
uniqueness has been established by their 
divine mandate. Their reflexively form- 
ulated peculiarities, on the contrary, are 
external, are relatively unimportant, 
and provide no basis for communica- 
tion. We are not required as Christians 
to set ourselves apart from one another 
by limiting our viewpoints; rather, we 
should forget ourselves and contemplate 
together the One, so that we may be 
“transformed into his very image from 
glory to glory, as through the Spirit of 
the Lord” (2 Cor 3:18). 





Anglican ascetical theology since 1930 


Martin Thornton, “Anglican Ascetical Theology, 
1939-60,” Theology, 63 (1960), 313-319. 


/ \ ithough few important books that 


dealt professedly with Anglican asceti- 
cal theology have appeared since the 
early 1930's, Martin Thorton points out 
that much genuinely ascetical writing 
has appeared in other guises. If asceti- 
cal theology is defined simply as the 
application of doctrine to pastoral prac- 
tice, it appears that many leading schol- 
ars have contributed to it and that much 
progress has been made in the last 
thirty years. 


The year 1932 saw the publication of 
Dr. Oscar Hardman’s The Christian 
Life and of F.P. Harton’s The Elements 
of the Spiritual Life, two comprehensive 
and systematic formulations of Anglican 
asceticism. Though now considered out 
of date, their influence was considerable. 
In fact, the year of their publication is 
a watershed between two distinct eras: 
Prior to that date there was not much 
written for lay and parochial use that 
was not sentimental, moralistic, and 
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rather primly pietistic; but since then 
the layman’s manual has spoken less 
of “devotion” and more of the simple 
practice of Christian virtue, prayer, and 
practical duty. The older “little hints to 
devotion” type of booklet has been re- 
placed by excellent translations of the 
spiritual classics and with original works 
of sound ascetical doctrine. Following 
social and economic trends, much of 
this serious writing is now available in 
paper-back form to large audiences. 
Two substantial volumes published in 
1959, Gilbert Shaw’s The Face of Love 
and Thornton’s own Christian Profici- 
ency, are serious ascetical writing in- 
tended for a fairly “advanced” laity. 
Neither would have been considered a 
valid economic risk in 1932. 


Knowledge put to use 


Another change that has occurred in 
this thirty year period is that writers 
of scholarly works are now more in- 
terested in applying their knowledge to 
pastoral problems. The reason why The 
Vision of God by Dr. Kirk, though pub- 
lished in 1928, is still in constant use by 
parish clergy and lay people is that it 
applies Christian doctrine to everyday 
needs. Kirk evidently influenced much 
subsequent writing. For instance, Dr. 
E. L. Mascall in Christ, the Christian, 
and the Church (1946) looks beyond 
the theological fact to the pastoral im- 
plications and synthesizes speculative 
spirituality with the affective. He treats 
one of the main ascetical questions of 
the day, the Incarnation as the founda- 
tion and unifying principle of the life 
of both the individual Christian and the 
Church. This same tradition is apparent 


in the liturgical works of A. G. Hebert 
and Dom Gregory Dix. 

Ascetical theology by its very nature 
has a pastoral significance, and current 
pastoral problems are today stimulating 
ascetical thought that goes beyond litur- 
gical and Eucharistic studies. In con- 
trast to the evangelistic and vaguely 
understood sociological problems that 
concerned the parish priests and the 
thoughtful laity of thirty years ago, to- 
day’s problems are mainly doctrinal, 
such as the norms guiding the adminis- 
tration of baptism, matrimony, and con- 
firmation. The laity are leaving con- 
ventional churchmanship and subjective 
pietism behind and advancing toward a 
creative, personal religion and a new 
sense of the corporate-personal relation. 
The view is gradually returning that 
the worshiping community is the only 
source of fruitful Christian activity, be 
it learning, prayer, or practical works. 

The ascetical approach to doctrine 
will safeguard pastoral practice from a 
shallow empiricism and also protect 
scholarship from a sterile insularity. If 
used as an integrating agent, an asceti- 
cal approach could enliven the studies 
of students preparing for ordination. 
This would tend to decrease unfor- 
tunate departmentalism: for instance, 
the isolation of ascetical from moral 
doctrine. Thornton says the greatest 
pastoral need today is an authoritative 
body of doctrine relevant to the person- 
al progress of individual souls within 
the Mystical Body. In other words, the 
need is a new, comprehensive ascetical 
work in the current style and idiom, 
a purposeful application of all doctrine 
to the life of the whole Church. 








LOUIS BOUYER 


Catholicism and Orthodoxy 


Not long ago the Patriarch of Constantinople, Athenagoras I, 
suggested that he and Pope John XXIII maroon their respective 
theologians on some desert island and keep them there until they 
had overcome the obstacles to reunion. Accepting the spirit of 

the suggestion but preferring to work at his desk, the famous Oratorian 
Louis Bouyer engaged in a lively interchange with a Russian 
Orthodox editor living in France. 


“Catholicisme et Orthodoxie,” Contacts, 12 (1960) 159-165; 
“Ebauche d'un dialogue,” ibid., 166-172. 


i though it may seem, I 
was brought to the Catholic faith, and 
finally to the priesthood of the Church 
in union with Rome, primarily under 
the influence of Eastern Orthodoxy. 
And during almost fifteen years of 
teaching theology in a pontifical uni- 
versity, I have passed my brightest 
hours reading with real delight the 
Greek fathers and a goodly number of 
Byzantine authors. Allow me to plead 
here for a reconsideration of certain 
notions that pass for certainties among 
Catholics and Orthodox alike. 

The common persuasion that Ortho- 
doxy and Catholicism represent two 
visions of the Christian whole, comple- 
mentary perhaps, but assuredly irrecon- 
cilable, appears to me to be completely 
chimerical. I think it is the simple prod- 
uct of ignorance and reciprocal mis- 
understanding. Oh, I know what tasty 
reading they make, Martin Jugie, A.A., 
and Paul Evdokimov hurling salvos 
over the barricades, politely congratu- 
lating each other the while on the ex- 
cellent reasons each gives for not com- 
prehending the other; but I regret (I 
mean I rejoice) to say that I do not 
believe a solitary syllable. 

I find that if I read not Jugie but 
John Meyendorff on St. Gregory Pala- 





mas—or better still, Gregory himself— 
I find that Gregory has none of the dark 
designs against St. Thomas that Jugie 
attributes to him. Quite the con- 
trary, Palamas is rejecting not the 
thought of Thomas but the nominalism 
which Thomas would have been the 
first to execrate. And when I read 
Evdokimov on Thomas, I find him at- 
tributing to Thomas some of the very 
theses which the latter is at the greatest 
pains to pulverize explicitly, theses 
which would indeed have gone con- 
trary to the very bases of his system. 
The polemicists are not serving us well. 
Their combat is a valiant one, but the 
enemy is a column of windmills. 

In a word, I am totally incapable of 
appreciating the alleged incompatibili- 
ties between Catholic and Orthodox 
theology, Catholic and Orthodox spirit- 
uality. (And, let the reader kindly take 
note, in my own confession I am gen- 
erally classed as a conservative—an 
“integralist,” even! No one will accuse 
me of excursions out on the far left!) 

When one side or the other under- 
takes to come down to cases, we find 
that the specific traits alleged to char- 
acterize Catholicism in opposition to 
Orthodoxy could as well be invoked 
for Orthodoxy in opposition to Catho- 
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licism, and vice versa. Jtem: Vladimir 
Lossky cites the imitation of Christ as 
typically Catholic and radically unac- 
ceptable to Orthodoxy; but Irénée Hau- 
sherr, S.J., gives us a list of Greek fath- 
ers and Byzantine Hesychasts who give 
it a central place, even the central place, 
in the Orthodox ideal. 

Item. Yves Congar, O.P., has drawn 
up an impressive roster of radical op- 
positions between Catholic and Ortho- 
dox spirituality, and, to be sure, Evdoki- 
mov gleefully agrees. But perhaps it 
would have been the part of sagacity in 
them both first to test their criteria 
against St. Augustine—nine times out 
of ten they would have had to label him 
“oriental.” 

Item. If one must believe all one 
reads about the irreducible opposition 
of the theology and spirituality of east- 
ern and western religious art, then our 
painters of the twelfth century were 
Orthodox all unawares, and today’s 
Monks of Mount Athos are crypto- 
Catholics! 

Item. I have read and practiced, with 
the greatest edification, the Invisible 
Combat of St. Nicodemus the Hagior- 
ite, which was recommended to me by 
a saintly Russian monk of the above- 
named holy mountain as the best path 
to a definitive understanding of secret 
treasures of oriental spirituality hereto- 
fore inaccessible to the Latin mentality. 
But since then it has become common 
knowledge that the work is a literal 
translation of the Spiritual Combat of 
Lorenzo Scupoli, a writer not merely 
Latin, but (horror compounded) typi- 
cally post-Tridentine. 

Item. More generally, it is said (and 
this is the theme of Nicholas Arseniev’s 
beautiful book on Orthodoxy) that in 
the East the resurrection occupies the 
place held in the West by the cross; or, 
rather, that the cult of the cross is ad- 
mitted in the East only in the light of 
the resurrection. If this has any mean- 
ing, I would like to have explained 
to me the “great habit” of the oriental 
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monk; and then, too, if you please, how 
it comes that the devotion to the humili- 
ated Christ passes for typically Russian. 
Item. It seems that Orthodoxy alone 
has preserved the primitive notion of 
monasticism. Then why do the monks 
of Athos make explicit profession of 
poverty, obedience, and chastity—the 
essence of monasticism in Augustine 
and Thomas—while no monk in all 
the West, to my knowledge, uses this 
formula, but instead one derived 
through Cassian and St. Cesarius from 
origins incontestably Egyptian? 


Even in Mariology 


One could go on and on. But I shall 
stop on a last fact which I find par- 
ticularly revealing. We hear that oriental 
and occidental Mariology are poles 
apart, the touchstone of their irrecon- 
cilability being the “Roman” dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. But truth 
to tell, in the Byzantine liturgical books 
there was an office of the Conception 
of the Virgin, wherein she is character- 
ized as immaculate from the instant of 
her conception, some thousand years 
before the definition of 1854. What is 
more, the West’s greatest Mariologist, 
St. Bernard, and its greatest theologian, 
St. Thomas, rejected or deliberately ig- 
nored what they considered to be an 
oriental innovation, so that when at 
last the West wished to have an Office 
for the feast of December 8, whence 
had she to take all her nonbiblical texts? 
From the authors of the East. Then 
when I see Father Sergius Bulgakov 
claiming to reject this “Roman” dogma 
but defining what an Orthodox ought 
to believe about the conception of Mary 
in terms that coincide almost letter for 
letter with those of the definition of 
Pius IX—it seems to me pointless to 
do any further epilogizing. 

Perhaps these few examples will help 
my reader to understand the confession 
of faith, perhaps naive, perhaps scan- 
dalous, that I now make: I cannot see 
how it is possible to give a definition of 





Catholicism that would not be at the 
same time a definition of Orthodoxy, 
and vice versa. I say this even in view 
of the pope and sobornost (“collegial- 
ity”), in spite of the Epiclesis, in spite 
of the Filiogue. I am convinced that 
oppositions of this sort exist only in a 
theology of decadence, where not only 
one side no longer understands the 
other, but neither side any longer un- 
derstands its own tradition. Cardinal 
Siri was saying just the other day that 
the “collegiality” of the episcopate and 
of the whole life of truth in the Church 
remains the very principle of the tradi- 
tional life of the Catholic Church after 
Vatican I as before. Does this seem to 
be merely a contrived broadness, in 
view of the approach of the Council? 
Well, then, one of the most eminent 
authorities of the Holy Office spontane- 
ously told me the same thing two years 
before there was an ecumenist like John 
XXIII as “servant of the servants of 
God.” 


Hidden beneath a web of misunder- 
standing and reciprocal ignorance, the 
union between Orthodoxy and Cathol- 
icism is already an accomplished fact. 
It will come to light on the wonderful 
day when we cease to want to be right 
as over and against the other side, and 
above all when we cease to want the 
other side to be wrong. And it will 
come to light on the sole condition of 
our breaking ourselves of the habit of 
defining contradictions where there are 
only different but inseparable points of 
view. The optimist who sees a half-full 
glass in the half-empty glass of the 
pessimist has a farther road to travel 
to reconcile the other, than has the 
Catholic to recognize himself as Ortho- 
dox or the Orthodox as Catholic. Let 
us desist from representing as our 
Church or as our tradition the little 
provincial perspectives which have been 
clouding our eyes. We will be astonished 
at having thought each other strangers 
so long. 


A summary of the reply to Father Bouyer by the editors of 
Contacts, an Orthodox review published in France: 


Before all else in Father Bouyer’s 
pages we are struck—and moved—to 
discover the fruit borne by the Ortho- 
dox witness in the modern theology of 
the West. In Bouyer’s case the process 
has been reciprocal: His authority in 
contemporary Catholicism is well 
known, and if he underscores the im- 
portance of “the influence of Ortho- 
doxy” on his spiritual destiny, we all 
know how much his own works, from 
The Paschal Mystery to The Spirituality 
of the New Testament and of the Fath- 
ers, are contributing to a revival in the 
West of the attitudes of thought and 
adoration of the one Church. Bouyer 
is one of the great witnesses to the fruit- 
ful encounter under way for forty years 


now between Orthodoxy and the West. 
If “the union between Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism” does not yet exist histori- 
cally, certain it is that men like him are 
preparing it and already trying to live 
as though it existed. 

How can one but approve when, by- 
passing oppositions largely “construct- 
ed,” he emphasizes that Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism in no way represent two 
juxtaposed visions of the whole? When 
a westerner discovers Orthodoxy—in 
its profundity—he does not really seem 
to enter a new world, but discovers his 
own roots, the roots of his Christian- 
ity. St. Augustine, and with him all the 
Latin fathers, bears the same witness as 
the Greeks: a witness to roots, to the 
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roots of the one Church. In this light, 
any attempt to define Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism by divergent elements will 
emerge in absurdities. 


Differences in emphasis 


One might ask, then, whether there 
is not question rather of a different 
balance of elements. We feel that there 
is, and we propose the cross and the 
resurrection as an excellent example. 
The “devotion to the humiliated Christ” 
is not “typically Russian”; it is univer- 
sally Christian and profoundly Ortho- 
dox. One could cite numerous doctrinal 
and liturgical texts on the kenosis 
(emptying) of the Lord. One could also 
recall the moving representations in 
Byzantine iconography of the “Christ 
helkomenos,” Christ “dragged” to the 
torture, or of the “Christ at the summit 
of humiliation” portrayed in the sanctu- 
ary in the niche of the Parasceve. But 
a Byzantine Christ “at the summit of 
humiliation” ever remains secretly 
transfigured. Where Orthodoxy differs 
from the West is in the balance between 
the cross and Easter (a balance, to be 
sure, never completely lost in the West, 
and being regained there in our day 
by the labors of men like Bouyer). 

Another remarkable example of fruit- 
ful encounter in the light of primitive 
Christianity is the matter of the Spirit- 
ual Combat. Jesuit spirituality (well 
ahead of Tridentine theology from this 
viewpoint) had rediscovered, at least 
as regards the spiritual combat and the 
discernment of spirits, the tradition of 
primitive monasticism. This is why St. 
Nicodemus the Hagiorite could in all 
serenity appropriate the Spiritual Com- 
bat of Lorenzo Scupoli, who, without 
being a Jesuit himself, wrote in the 
Jesuit tradition. 

The problem of the imitation of 
Christ runs parallel to that of the cross 
and resurrection. It becomes a problem 
when the equilibrium is lost between 
two complementary elements, the imi- 
tation of Christ’s abasement (kenosis) 
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and the participation in his new life. 
Orthodoxy accentuates life in Christ. 
Has not the spirituality of The Imita- 
tion of Christ, on the contrary, some- 
times belittled the element of partici- 
pation in the “pneumatized” body of 
the resurrected Lord by losing sight of 
the divinization in which this participa- 
tion culminates? Even so, let us remem- 
ber that today, in the wake of the 
patristic and biblical renewal, the con- 
vergence of these two themes has again 
made itself felt in Catholic piety, even 
if Catholic and Orthodox theologians 
do not always ascribe the same content 
to the notion of uncreated grace. 

As to the monastic life, we would 
like to cite, with a bit of friendly and 
respectful malice, Bouyer himself! 
‘. . . the Basilian ideal was rarely im- 
posed except in the West, and then only 
under a form mitigated by the rule of 
St. Benedict. . . . The monastic life of 
the East, on the contrary, never ceased 
to tend towards the solitary. . . . The 
East maintains the primitive ideal of 
the first days of monasticism. . . . Make 
no mistake, it is the basic interior and 
charismatic character of the monastic 
ideal which the East has never been 
content to sacrifice” (La spiritualité du 
Nouveau Testament et des Péres, Paris: 
Aubier, 1960, pp. 411-12). 

The purifying problematic of Bouyer, 
precisely because it frees us from an 
artificial “opposition between East and 
West,” constrains us to pose certain 
problems in terms of the real opposi- 
tion: Orthodoxy and departure from 
Orthodoxy. 


The real opposition 


The separation, it is rightly said, did 
not occur in a single day, or in a single 
century. That is why western painting 
and spirituality were, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, quite close to the ancient Church, 
the one Church—we will say, since we 
are Orthodox, the Orthodox Church. 
The “crypto-Neapolitan” art of Athos, 
on the other hand, is the product not of 





Orthodoxy but of the absence of Ortho- 
doxy; only a cultural and spiritual de- 
cadence permits its importation. Today 
the better Greek Orthodox, like Photis 
Kontoglou and his disciples, are strug- 
gling to eliminate it and to renew the 
great tradition of genuine iconography. 

No, the real problem in the domain 
of sacred art would be this: Why, from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 
on a cultural and spiritual level practi- 
cally equal, did Orthodoxy (without 
ignoring either diversity in styles or the 
vigor of great personal creations) re- 
main faithful to the iconographic tra- 
dition in all its dogmatic and spiritual 
import, while Catholicism departed 
from it—departed from its own proper 
artistic currents—precisely in the thrust 
of its religious devotion? 

Orthodoxy or estrangement from Or- 
thodoxy—this brings us to the dogmas 
defined by the Catholic Church since 
the separation and not accepted by 
Orthodoxy. We think it will be useful 
to make a few hrief comments for our 
readers on the subject of the Immacu- 
late Conception. The Orthodox Church 
celebrates the conception and the nativ- 
ity of the Virgin with a special solem- 
nity and devotion. But this celebration 
is of the same order of veneration as 
the celebration of the conception and 
nativity of John the Baptist. When the 
liturgical texts speak of the “sanctifica- 
tion” of the Virgin “before her concep- 
tion,” they are alluding to the vow 
made by Joachim and Anne to conse- 
crate their first-born to God, to “sanct- 
ify” her in the biblical sense of “set 
apart,” thus aligning themselves una- 
wares with the divine plan. (When a 
text cites Mary’s “immaculate concep- 
tion,” very clearly it refers to the con- 
ception of Christ within Mary by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit.) Only in Rus- 
sia in the seventeenth century was the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
introduced into certain liturgical and 
spiritual texts. It came in from a 
Ukraine long since under Polish domi- 


nation, where the influence of the Coun- 
ter Reformation had been very great; 
whereupon, shortly, a number of the- 
ologians and bishops of the ancient 
eastern patriarchates, including the pa- 
triarchs themselves in the case of Alex- 
andria and Jerusalem, took a very clear 
position against the doctrine, and the 
liturgical texts of the Russian Church 
were corrected. 


Nature or person? 


We are far from denying that Catho- 
lics and Orthodox possess a common 
tradition of the praises of Mary. The 
Apostolic letter that accompanies Pius 
IX’s promulgation of the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception makes empha- 
tic use of the terms “most pure” and 
“immaculate,” which are indeed found 
in the liturgical texts of the East. But 
as Father Bulgakov writes in his The 
Burning Bush, a work entirely devoted 
to Mariology, “the immaculate charac- 
ter and sanctity of the Virgin relate not 
to her nature, but to her personal state, 
to her attitude towards sin and her 
personal victory over it.” Meyendorff, 
in his thesis on St. Gregory Palamas, 
has shown that the Catholic and Ortho- 
dox notions of original sin differ: for 
Orthodoxy, especially for Palamas, it 
resides in a corruption hereditary to 
human nature, in human nature’s bond- 
age to death—and the Virgin, whatever 
be her personal holiness, did not escape 
this mortal heritage in her nature. 

As to the problems of trinitarian the- 
ology and the structure of the Church 
—problems directly linked with each 
other—to us it does not seem possible to 
“bypass” them and attribute them to a 
“theology of decadence.” We would not 
want to let them harden still more 
deeply. The remark of Cardinal Siri on 
the “collegiality” of the episcopate 
seems to us to underline an intercon- 
fessional convergence of ideas whose 
total import will, we hope, be made ex- 
plicit by the approaching Council. On 
the other hand, when the encyclical of 
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the eastern patriarchs (1848) treats the 
guarantee of truth, it does not speak of 
a collegiality of the bishops, but of the 
collegiality of the whole Christian peo- 
ple. Sobornost is the identity that is 
maintained, with the help of the Holy 
Spirit, between the individual's con- 
sciousness of the truth and the com- 
munity’s consciousness of the truth. It 
is a miracle of agreement in the truth 
of many personal consciousnesses, 
whose subject becomes, ultimately, the 
Church. Does not this difficult miracle, 
to which we are called upon to corre- 
spond with so many a mighty effort, de- 
pend upon something interior, some- 
thing rigorously incapable of objectifi- 
cation, a silent current in the history of 
the Church, beyond the reach of any 
functional infallibility? 

Finally, the very notion of decadence 
is less simple than it appears. Why 
should St. Gregory Palamas be a wit- 
ness to the truth when he is treating 
uncreated grace, and a theologian of 
the decadence when he writes (in strong 





Freedom of the sons of God 


language, like most Byzantines) about 
the Filioque, especially since for him 
these areas are anything but unrelated? 
For him, the procession through (or 
from) the Son not of the energy but 
of the very Person of the Holy Spirit 
would compromise all the reality of 
uncreated grace. 

The Orthodox patriarchs’ encyclical 
of 1848 and the Vatican Dogma of 
1870, both devoted to the infallibility 
question, seem incompatible—first and 
foremost in their very spirit. The East- 
ern Patriarchs were trying to forestall 
anything like the dogmatization of papal 
infallibility. Now, by what right, if I 
am Orthodox, can I undertake to con- 
sider whether the patriarchs, approved 
with devotion by the Church, have been 
victims of a theology of decadence? 

These are saddening questions. We 
have no wish to attempt ‘to settle them 
by controversy. Instead, let us seek their 
solution in prayer, and by searching out 
together a difficult agreement in truth 
and love. 





J. L. Cockrell, Jr., “Holiness for the Layman,” Ave Maria, 


95 (January 20, 1962), 8. 


The free man, the Christian, must be allowed and encouraged to follow 
his own conscience wherever it may lead him; to escape from every ex- 
ternal pressure in regulating his life, even though this freedom permits him 
to sin and even to go to hell. But unless man could sin, unless he could 
choose hell instead of heaven, he could not give God the adoration of 
freely choosing to submit to him and to love him. Take away freedom and 
Christ’s message has no human meaning. It is the work of the Church to 
free men first. Then it must undertake the arduous task, which would be 
impossible but for the grace of God, of forming men’s consciences by the 
simple expedient of the truth and the working of the Holy Spirit. The 
Church must have faith in God, which it exhibits to a marked degree. But 
it must also have faith in men (even laymen), which it has been slow to do. 
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Time in theology 


MARIE-DOMINIQUE CHENU, O.P. 


In this age of biblical and liturgical revival we are increasingly 
aware of the role concrete images play in our religious 

life. Closely related to this imagery is the element of time; the 
Bible, for instance, is the narration of successive events, not a 
Static presentation of abstract truths. Drawing on the work of 
Oscar Cullmann, Teilhard de Chardin, and others, Father Chenu 
discusses the role time or history plays in the spiritual life 


of every man. 


“Histoire sainte et vie spirituelle,” La Vie Spirituelle, 104 (1961), 506-513. 


/ \ clear and forceful definition of 


the principles, laws, and pedagogical 
rules of catechesis was formulated by 
the Journées nationales d’enseignement 
religieux in February, 1961. The theme 
of this document is that catechetics, since 
it emanates in some way from the word 
of God acting in humanity, must be 
presented in the very flow of a history, 
the history of salvation as it is recount- 
ed in the succession of biblical deeds. 
The catechist must not see in biblical 
accounts merely simple anecdotes in- 
tended to illustrate a pre-established 
doctrine. In presenting biblical persons 
he should not single out their spiritual 
attitudes, but should show their effective 
relation to the history which has Christ 
as its center and will have him as its 
consummation. 

The catechist should not construct 
theoretical syntheses, but should take 
as his point of departure the deeds, the 
accounts presenting the happenings, in 
order to reach an understanding of the 
mysteries revealed by these deeds. The 
fact that the Journées presented their 
formulation in terms of events, princi- 
ples, and rules was a clear enough indi- 
cation that they did not consider the 
Christian mystery to be primarily a 
system of thought, strung upon the 


framework of a revelation, as it were, 
but a series of deeds unfolding in a his- 
tory, of which the Bible is the ever- 
present message. 

This exciting renewal in the object 
and pedagogy of catechesis, outside the 
atemporal and extra-scriptural formulas 
of the so-called traditional “catechisms,” 
is one of the wonderful products of the 
biblical movement and will henceforth 
penetrate into the substance of ele- 
mentary Christian pedagogy. 


New historical awareness 


This recovery of perspective in cate- 
chetics coincides with a movement in 
profane culture: a new awareness that 
history is a component of the human 
condition in the progress of civilization. 
Certainly, man has a determinate na- 
ture, in his body and soul, whose perma- 
nent, regulatory laws one can come to 
know; but man can be effectively 
known, directed, organized—his inter- 
ior life included—only in the unfold- 
ing of collective phenomena that con- 
dition him in every way, entering in 
some fashion into the intimate depth of 
his most personal life. The human 
sciences, collectively and individually, 
require a “history” that gives meaning 
to the growth of the universe itself. 
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Is there any connection between this 
new awareness of the history of hu- 
manity and the current scriptural re- 
vival in the field of catechetics? Yes, 
there is here a profound coherence be- 
tween nature and grace, as can be ob- 
served in other areas in God’s unique 
plan. In the course of centuries the 
Church’s faithful have had recourse to 
this or that rational philosophy in order 
to elaborate an understanding of their 
faith and have ended up with “theology 
of earthly realities.” Today’s applica- 
tion, in the reflective knowledge of the 
economy of salvation, of the laws and 
methods of history terminates in a 
“theology of history.” 


Theology of history necessary 


Perhaps certain of our readers take 
little note of the researches being made 
in the theology of history, just as they 
formerly did in speculative theology. 
They feel that these researches are 
something beyond their range, beyond 
their care for perfection and the exer- 
cises of their contemplative life. They 
need not, we admit, go into the deli- 
cate controversies; but it would be an 
error and an illusion for anyone to 
think that “spirituality” is independent 
of currents of thought and can de- 
velop in its own domain according to 
laws that are independent of these spe- 
cialized branches of knowledge. Rather, 
the very subject matter of the spiritual 
life is “historical.” Because it depends 
on sacred history, the spiritual life is 
historical, and history functions in it 
more than by providing simple illus- 
trative anecdotes or an occasion of 
describing spiritual attitudes. It is no 
more realistic to divorce spirituality 
from history than it is for the catechist, 
in his work of transmitting the faith and 
educating in the faith, to dispense him- 
self from becoming acquainted with 
sacred history, the biblical unfolding of 
the word of God. 

A small work published recently with 
the modest title, Approches d’une théo- 
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logie de histoire, can provide for all, 
with the help of some reflective effort, 
the elements of a theology of history, 
which is indispensable for a full doc- 
trine of the spiritual life. It is a collec- 
tion of four essays, published at odd 
intervals, but perfectly homogeneous in 
their internal structure. Th.-G. Chif- 
flot, O.P., has done well in assembling 
them in one work, for they were less 
readily available in the reviews where 
they were first published and did not 
manifest their unique character there. 

These essays respond to four ques- 
tions; they envisage four aspects in the 
elaboration of a theology of history: 

(1) If the Bible is a history of suc- 
cessive events, and if the Christian lives 
the mystery of Christ in time, what is 
the precise nature of the sacred time of 
the Bible, the time of the Christian? It 
is evidently lived in the earthly time of 
men, but it is already penetrated with 
eternity, with an eternity coexistent 
with time. (A celebrated work of Oscar 
Cullmann, Christ and Time, is the occa- 
sion of a first reflection going to the 
very source of this historicity of the 
word of God.) 

(2) If the end of time must witness 
the consummation of the kingdom 
of God and give a Christian meaning 
to the history that prepares for it, what 
value can this earthly time have, a 
provisory stage for a future life that 
seems to disqualify in advance the con- 
tingencies of this sinful world? Here, 
the reflection was stimulated by a 
study, Christianisme et eschatologie 
(1948), by Father Louis Bouyer, who 
later elaborated this theme at greater 
length. 

(3) If an adult’s understanding of the 
faith is constructed into a theology, a 
theological “science,” does not such a 
speculative elaboration imply a com- 
plete departure from the historical di- 
mension, an escape from the area of 
the biblical facts of revelation? Does 
not constructing a theology cause one 
to lose the reality of the economy of 





salvation? It is significant that in his 
Summa St. Thomas relegates the scrip- 
tural content of the mystery of the In- 
carnation to the third part, after the 
structure is complete. 

(4) Finally—and we are here in the 
almost polemic heat of controversy cen- 
tering around the work of Teilhard de 
Chardin—if the history of man has an 
intimate connection with the history of 
the universe, even the physical universe, 
what will be the point of union of the 
two domains? And how will the fash- 
ioning of the world—a world in evolu- 
tion, a world being constructed by man 
—enter into the supernatural economy 
of salvation? The reactions we have 
seen so far to Teilhard’s great work 
show that there is not yet any general 
agreement on this interpretation of the 
science of the universe and that differ- 
ent “spiritualities” are the point of de- 
parture for the positions taken. 

There is fascinating matter here, and 
these “approaches” to a theology of 
history really constitute a clear map to 
guide one through a theology. Contem- 
platives cannot ignore this guide, for 
it involves the very object of their con- 
templation. If catechists are urged to 
walk upon and to find their inspiration 
in the historic soil of the word of God, 
Christian contemplatives, according to 
the same urgency and by an analogous 
method, must not enclose themselves in 
an abstract contemplation whose inter- 
iority would deprive them of the ob- 
jective realism contained in a theologi- 
cal reflection on human history. 


Reality of time 


There is no question here of analyz- 
ing the four essays in succession. But 
we would like to single out their basic 
themes, which bring out the roles that 
the diverse “schools” of spirituality and 
theology play here. 

First decision (and the thread of 
unity of the four essays): Time and 
history are realities in every knowledge 
of Christian mystery, whether it be 


elementary or elaborated. For this rea- 
son, we need a clearer knowledge of 
just what a “mystery” is. We must cer- 
tainly reject the idea that the mystery 
of God’s word and of Christ is merely 
a “spiritual” absolute or a “doctrine” to 
be meditated on conceptually (and the 
two fallacies are often found together). 
The highly acclaimed biblical and litur- 
gical movements denounce as false this 
“spiritualism,” this “eternalism,” this 
idealism of false scholasticism. They re- 
mind us that the Christian is not in 
eternity. They point out that there is 
an unconscious Docetism involved in 
relegating to the background an Incar- 
nation whose time is one of the indices 
of human reality; for it is a question 
of the word in sacred history; it is a 
question of Christ himself. Biblical 
and liturgical spirituality, “objective” 
spirituality, set limits to the psycholog- 
ical values of a purely interior life, 
without failing to recognize the truth 
in them. This spirituality is a com- 
munity spirituality, if it is true that 
all history is the work of a collectivity 
and that sacred history is, first of all, 
the history of the people of God in 
movement. Individualism, even if it in- 
dicates personal dignity, attains stability 
only by incorporation into the Body of 
Christ which is the Church. 


Presence of God 


Second decision: Human time is in a 
sense transfigured by the mystery of 
God who is “present” there, not only 
in transcendent divinity but in humanity, 
since he, the eternal, has become a his- 
torical figure. This history remains a 
history; but it is recapitulated in eter- 
nity, which gives it its meaning. It is 
a dialectic in which one cannot fasten 
on either of the terms. Some men are 
more sensitive to the continuity of his- 
tory and of post-history. Others insist 
on discontinuity, on the insurmountable 
duality between the world and the king- 
dom of God; they say the Christian has 
only to make his swift passage through 
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the world, the martyr’s palm in his 
hand. Between the opposed, bold posi- 
tions of Bouyer and Teilhard, Chifflot 
gives Christian consistency to the Chris- 
tian-in-the-world without waiting for 
the decisive eschatological event; and 
he does not yield to the illusion of suc- 
cessive Christianities. 


Theology a construct 


Third decision: Precisely because the 
gospel has consistency in the world and 
in man, man makes of this gospel flesh 
and blood, in the sense that he speaks 
the word of God humanly, thus carry- 
ing to its logical extreme the initiative 
of God speaking and thinking humanly. 
Theology incarnates the thought of God 
in a construction of the intellect. Aqui- 
nas was the master of this operation, 
to the regret of many men of his own 
time and of all times. The temporal 
economy of Christ is thus read, thought 
out, explained and contemplated in a 
theology that, going beyond the bare 
fact, gives the “reason” for it. The In- 


carnation, including the continued in- 
carnation in the Church by the Spirit, 
is the “way” that leads to the Father 
(not a simple “means,” a bad philo- 
sophical word that is tolerable only if it 
signifies mediator, mediation of Christ). 


Mystery preserved 


To conclude, I would invite the read- 
er whose interest has been aroused to 
meditate on the relations of biblical 
time and liturgical time, on the essen- 
tial point of these two awakenings in 
the Church that we have been speaking 
about. Biblical scholars and liturgists, 
each awakened in his own way and in 
his own sector, meet one another; and 
the conclusion of the Journées nation- 
ales d’enseignement religieux is that the 
catechist is expressly asked not to sepa- 
rate the Bible from liturgy. This is 
clearly understood. But what a prob- 
lem! And what a different balance there 
is in the ambiguity of (sacred) time, 
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whose boundaries and structures are 
broken by the presence of mystery— 
presence of the word of God, symbol- 
ical presence of the liturgical mystery. 
In any case, the cosmic liturgy of Teil- 
hard must not be abandoned, as if it 
were a foreign element under the lord- 
ship of Christ. For all creation groans, 
as in child-bearing, in the hope of 
sharing in the freedom and the glory 
of the children of God (Rom 8:17-25). 

In one of these essays, Chifflot speaks 
humorously and severely of the allure- 
ment of extreme positions in which we 
could find a sort of esthetic compensa- 
tion for much of the mediocrity con- 
sented to in thought and action. These 
extreme positions denature the Chris- 
tian mystery, in its unity as in its com- 
plexity. A theology of history is a good 
test for measuring the subtle equilib- 
rium of the spiritual and intellectual 
resources of the faith in the work of 
understanding this mystery. Not only 
does such a theology have to make use 
of the quite different methods that facts, 
texts, concepts, and reasonings require, 
but it establishes itself upon an organic 
perception in which the reality of time 
in some way sustains the eternal truth. 

The “approaches” of Chifflot suc- 
ceed one another, are in accord with 
one another, strengthen one another, 
not only by the fortunate coincidence 
of different methods of thought in the 
work of the Christian mystery, but 
more profoundly by the unity of a 
perception in which the sense of tem- 
poral engagement, in thought as in ac- 
tion, is preserved by the “presence” of 
mystery. This occurs in the very place 
where this sense of history protects 
mystery against the idealism of the in- 
tellectuals. These very men who would 
pursue other equilibriums, in the diver- 
sity of Christian dwellings, will not con- 
test the harmony—in grace and in na- 
ture—of that theology in which evan- 
gelical realism and human soundness 
are signs of truth! 





Authentically Christian art 


Daniel Berrigan, S.J., “The Catholic Dream World and the 
Sacred Image,” Worship, 35 (1961), 549-560. 


E scape into the dream world created 
by the modern visual media is a recog- 
nized danger of our day. But Daniel 
Berrigan, S.J., warns us of an equally 
dangerous dream world in the religious 
sphere that may be luring us from the 
reality of Catholic life. He contrasts 
the firm grip on reality had by Chris- 
tians of earlier ages with our tenuous 
clasp, and he contrasts the ancient with 
contemporary religious art to illustrate 
his point. 

The typical monumental painting in 
the apse of an early basilica set before 
the believers a view of life that joined 
action with contemplation, time with 
eternity, flesh with spirit, God with 
man. On the large, concave wall behind 
the altar were portrayed the Church in 
triumph and the Church on earth; the 
community of holiness that the Euchar- 
ist was in the process of forming was 
juxtaposed to the celestial community 
of the last day. The Church militant 
usually occupied the lower horizontal 
space and often included the apostles 
and some local saints. But no matter 
what individuals were chosen, the art- 
ist made it clear that these ideal types 
were really men of time. They bore the 
instruments of their human greatness 
—keys of office, books, the vestments 
of priesthood, or instruments of martyr- 
dom. Men’s bodies, their vocations, 
their literary and scientific work were 
all seen to move upward in rhythms 
that expressed the Church’s approval 
of life and human achievement and 
which reminded men that the only true 
grounding for eternity is in time. 

The early Church was aware of the 
recent presence of Christ among men 
and of the unitive effect of his work. He 
had blessed all stages and forms of 
man’s life—his work and recreation 


and marriage, his thought and love, his 
body and senses and passions. It was 
this figure of triumphant benediction 
that crowned the great social scene of 
the early apse. This Christ who had 
brought the Church into being spanned 
the universe of time and human de- 
cision and tranquilly awaited the hour 
when he would return to claim the 
world. He was mindful of man and 
wore in his hands and feet and side 
the wounds that showed he belongs to 
man. The words that surrounded these 
early frescoes and mosaics all exhibited 
a sober courage, reminding man that 
Christ had triumphed and that the ful- 
ness of his victory awaits the achieve- 
ment of men. 


The mature Christian 


Two qualities of this early image of 
Christ stand out: He was adult, and 
he was victorious. Maturity means be- 
ing in touch with reality, being willing 
to make real decisions, being happy to 
live in the times in which Providence 
has put us rather than longing for ideal 
or perfect times. Imitating their model, 
Christ, early Christians loved the Fath- 
er and their fellow men and showed 
their love in deeds. 

But psychology shows us that men 
do not enter easily into adulthood. They 
resist the deepening of consciousness, 
the loneliness, the sense of crisis im- 
plied in all growth. They tend, even in 
religious matters, to cling to “the things 
of a child,” to regress to childhood and 
its comforts and peace. And many of 
the religious images with which we are 
familiar strike one as a massive resis- 
tance measure against the threat of ma- 
turity. They stress the childish, the com- 
forting, the soft in both line and color. 
They invite us to no real Christ, to 
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no real neighbor, to no real sense of 
time or of this world. They arouse no 
suspicion that Christianity is a matter 
of one’s gifts, of one’s deeds, even of 
one’s blood. They implicitly deny that 
Christianity is a process meant to 
bring man through stages of life to a 
mature sense of responsibility. They 
seem to canonize childhood, taking a 
stage of life that is meant to be tempo- 
rary and projecting it into an “ideal.” 


The victorious Christian 


The other basic quality of the early 
image of Christ was that it showed 
Christ as a victor. From the third to 
the seventh centuries the cross was in- 
troduced only to emphasize by its gold 
and jewels the radiance of Christ's 
achievement. All the literalness of the 
images with which we are familiar, with 
their stress on the anatomical and the 
agonizing, were whoily absent. The 
witness of the apostles and everything 
native to Christianity insists that this 
art is right, that the victory of Christ 
is central to Christianity. Convinced of 
this, believers of the early centuries of- 
fered their best energies to a cause they 
knew would emerge into the light out 
of pain, travail, and death. They could 
rise to heroism convinced that their ef- 
forts were joined to Christ’s victory. 

Is not this sense of triumph gener- 
ally lacking to men today? We take 
failure as part of the Christian scheme 
of things, when in fact it often pro- 
ceeds from simple cowardice and lack 
of effort. We do not expect Christians 
to succeed in important enterprises or 
the Church to stimulate human great- 
ness. We are content to leave human 
achievement to others, implying airily 
that we are too busy about the one ex- 
pedient thing. When a Catholic does 
come to eminence, we speak as though 
he must have done so at the price of 
“pure” Christianity. But if the truth 
were told, the only thing betrayed is 
that safe and vast mediocrity in which 
the flock of Christ huddles together in 
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its fold, fed and ordered about and 
kept safe. 

And our favorite image of Christ 
blesses this view of life. The subject is 
undergoing an agonizing death or is al- 
ready dead; the body is anatomically 
rendered, often with a tendency toward 
the feminine in color and line. It is 
the image of the death of a good man, 
and nothing more. The devotional art 
of the Stations of the Cross extends and 
codifies this image, bringing the believer 
at the end to a Christ who is defeated, 
dead, and buried. The images usually 
give no hint of the divine hero who 
arose and ascended to the Father and 
whose luminous body is the image of 
our victory. 

Being no more than images of hu- 
man death, this art cannot speak the 
truth. It cannot remind man _ that 
Christ’s death is past, that it was can- 
celed by a miraculous intervention of 
God, a bodily resurrection. A Chris- 
tian who centers his life around a death 
image refuses the data of history, the 
resolution of this tragic event in vic- 
tory. Buried in the past, he may become 
indifferent or even hostile to his own 
time, the time in which Christ continu- 
ally summons man to his presence. The 
death image also tends to dissociate a 
man from his community, to favor an 
individual religious life and emotional 
fringe benefits. Such individualism ig- 
nores the summons of Christian action 
and bears with equanimity injustice, 
poverty, segregation, and the deface- 
ment of the image of Christ in man. 

Finally, the death image is by its very 
nature dissociated from life itself. If 
Christ is not risen, our faith is vain; for 
faith without a sense of victory is al- 
most literally faith without hope. So 
deprived, it can never hope to sense the 
marvelous shape which Providence is 
conferring on man’s life. Protesting and 
unhappy, such faith “lasts life out.” 
Only an authentic Christian art will as- 
sure man that, if he has the courage to 
accept reality, he will know victory. 





One theology or many? 


JEAN-HERVE NICOLAS, O.P. 


Many Christians want to understand their faith better so they 

can live it more fully and communicate it to others. But a little study 
shows them there are many systems of theology which disagree 
among themselves on very vital questions; yet each claims to be true. 
How is a student to choose among the various theological systems? 
Does he have to choose one system? If so, does he not deprive 
himself of much that is true in other systems? 


“La théologie ou les théologies?” La Vie Spirituelle, 


103 (1960), 277-301. 


/ \ Ithough a Christian knows that 


conflict is common in other areas of 
learning, he is often surprised to find 
that sharp controversies are going on, 
with no decisive results, on the ground 
of revealed truth itself. How can theo- 
logians fail to agree when the truth in- 
volved is a divine revelation trans- 
mitted through infallibly guaranteed 
ministers? Faced with this conflict of 
theological systems, the student may be 
tempted to adopt some unhealthy at- 
titude toward Theology itself—scepti- 
cism, for instance, or sectarianism, or 
relativism. 


Temptation of scepticism 


It can be a short step from theo- 
logical disagreement to scepticism—a 
complete denial of all theological certi- 
tude. If every affirmation of theology 
can be contested, then some feel they 
should not rely much on theology at 
all. Such scepticism, which is utterly 
different from the unbeliever’s, shows a 
profound distrust of the ability of hu- 
man reason to arrive at truth beyond 
the realm of the experimental and veri- 
fiable—in the transcendental and espe- 
cially the supernatural realm. 

Contemporary Christian life demands 
an enlightened, reflective faith to en- 


counter the philosophical negations and 
totalitarian ambitions of science and 
technology. To achieve this, it might 
be easy to imagine that there is a 
substrate composed of truths of faith 
common to all theological systems and 
antecedent to any diversity. Those who 
reject all theologies say they can hold 
this substrate through faith, which is 
beyond the realm of controversy. But 
this is an illusion, for theologians differ 
even in their first definitions and ini- 
tial intuitions about the truths of faith; 
it is there that they are most obviously 
opposed. Theological investigation is 
the effort to acquire an “understanding 
of the faith.” To relegate it to a role 
that follows upon conscious intellectual 
possession of revealed truths is to de- 
stroy its value. 

The sceptic says that faith can be 
dissociated from the different intellec- 
tual positions that express it. For faith, 
although it is immanent in intellectual 
affirmations, transcends them in that it 
is found intact in other affirmations 
that are different and even opposed; so 
scepticism should be compatible with 
a sound conviction of faith. 

On the contrary, faith is knowledge 
and cannot be dissociated from the af- 
firmations in which it is expressed. 
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Faith is transcendent because it is a 
knowledge received through divine rev- 
elation and attains an infinite reality 
that cannot be encompassed in formu- 
las. But faith is not superior to these 
formulas in such a way that its truth 
is disconnected from their truth. One 
cannot be sceptical of the formulas and 
in harmony with the assurance of faith, 
for in that case the assurance would 
have no intelligible content and would 
be reducible to an emotional determina- 
tion toward an object whose reality or 
non-reality would be a matter of indif- 
ference. The Christian should be aware 
of the danger of deliberately adopting a 
sceptical system; for, in reflecting upon 
his faith, he might be led to question 
the truths of faith themselves. Faith 
can bear the absence of theology but 
not its negation. 

For anyone who thinks deeply about 
his faith, the absence of theology is 
an impossibility. Scepticism is an in- 
trinsically contradictory attitude which 
affirms itself and other things and yet 


excuses itself from the necessity of jus- 


tifying its position. A good deal of 
theological investigation is necessary, 
for example, to clarify the relation of 
a transcendent faith to the intelligible 
affirmations of that faith. To reject such 
investigation with the sceptical attitude 
that theology cannot result in sure con- 
clusions is to use theology in the worst 
possible way. It is impossible to con- 
sider truths of faith without thinking 
in terms of theology, and it is impos- 
sible to engage in theology without 
taking up theological positions. Scepti- 
cism is itself a theological system—a 
false one incapable of judging its own 
premises. 


Temptation of sectarianism 


Another temptation for the beginner 
in theology is sectarianism. Once he 
chooses a theological system, he may 
be led to assign the same certitude to it 
that he assigns to faith itself, and so 
condemn other systems. He knows that 
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in theology only what conforms to faith 
is true, and since he considers the af- 
firmations of his system to be true, 
all contrary opinions must be false. 
This temptation unfortunately disre- 
gards the disjunction between “my 
truth” and “the truth,” between Truth 
as object of the intellect, to which all 
reason must be subject, and the truth 
of the personal judgment which, cer- 
tain as it may be of its own rectitude, 
may not impose its rule on the reason 
of another. God, the source of intelli- 
gence and intelligibility, may impose his 
rule on men and does so by revelation; 
the Church does so in God's name and 
by his authority when defining faith or 
condemning error. No private person 
may validly do this. 

Human reason, however, is capable 
of attaining truth, even supernatural 
truth. In the search for truth, it would 
be the ideal to judge only after inves- 
tigation has reached its final conclusion. 
Practically, such an ambition would 
mean an almost universal suspension 
of judgment, a paralysis of intellectual 
progress. No one can boast of thorough 
critical examination of every affirma- 
tion he makes. But he is not unreas- 
onable in making a judgment whenever 
sufficient elements have been assembled 
to exclude any conclusion other than 
that which he accepts. This is, how- 
ever, a rational decision which has gone 
somehow to meet evidence and there- 
fore rests on evidence and can be abso- 
lutely assured, but may not be imposed 
on another. 

This is also true of a theological af- 
firmation where objective certitude and 
subjective certitude perfectly coincide. 
The affirmations in theology are the 
fruit of a rational necessity, while the 
affirmation of faith is purely a begin- 
ning in relation to rational activity. 
While faith is an act of reason, it does 
not proceed from prior rational grounds; 
it depends solely on the authority of 
God revealing. Hence a truth of faith 
can be imposed, but a theological truth 





can be attained only by a rational 
process which every man must work 
out for himself. 

This applies even more forcefully to 
a complete theological system. There 
is no system in which every proposed or 
proposable theological problem finds a 
clearly worked out solution. Nor can 
anyone flatter himself that he has a 
truly scientific grasp, through demon- 
stration and critical analysis, of all the 
parts of a given system. To claim that 
one’s own system is true and all others 
false is equivalent to assuming for one- 
self the character of infallibility and 
omniscience. Every theologian worthy 
of the name, it is true, possesses a 
number of theological truths scientifi- 
cally acquired within the framework of 
a given system; on the other hand, he 
is beset by lacunae and errors due either 
to the inadequacy of his system, or to 
his deviation from its principles, or to 
his poor use of those principles. Theo- 
logical systems, then, considered in the 
concrete, in the imperfect and incom- 


plete state to be found in the theologi- 
cal school each constitutes, have a great 
deal to gain from each other, as well as 
a great deal to offer. Sectarianism is a 
temptation which must be carefully 
guarded against. 


Delusion of relativism 


If then the beginner rejects both 
scepticism and sectarianism, is he to 
find a solution in relativism, that is, 
consider every system an approximation 
to theological truth? Different systems 
would simply be different approaches to 
the same transcendental truth. The im- 
perfection of each approach makes this 
seem an easy explanation; the solution 
provided by one system could be true 
without demanding the falsity of the 
solution of another system. Each could 
be approaching the problem from a dif- 
ferent angle and pointing up aspects 
that others overlook. In Christology, 
for example, two main currents can 
be seen: one concentrating on the real- 


ity of Christ’s humanity and life among 
men, the other emphasizing the unity of 
his person and, therefore, his divinity 
and pre-existence. These two ap- 
proaches actually lead to two different 
solutions, one with regard to Christ’s 
unity, the other to his consciousness 
of himself. Since each system was in- 
complete and gave an imperfect ac- 
count of the same truth, nobody could 
say one set of explanations was false. 

Is it possible to hold all systems at 
the same time in this way, or to move 
from one solution to another? No, this 
is the temptation of relativism and in- 
volves the same impossibility as scep- 
ticism. We cannot affirm something 
without judging that it is true and there- 
fore rejecting the opposite affirmation. 
To pass from one system to another 
indifferently is really to hold none of 
them as true. So the beginner must 
adopt one solution to a given problem 
as his own; and insofar as this solution 
follows from predetermined principles, 
he has to adopt a certain theological 
system. 


Meaning of judgment 


If these various solutions all share 
more or less in the truth, are there no 
objective criteria that account for and 
justify choosing one solution rather 
than another? Could the criteria that 
account for at least the initial positions 
be found in the personal dispositions of 
the theologian, in the current aspira- 
tions of his cultural milieu, or in his 
pastoral preoccupations? May theolo- 
gical systems be chosen as different 
schools of spirituality are, so that a 
system would be adopted according to 
personal aspirations without being as- 
serted to be better than the others? 

No, relativism is unacceptable be- 
cause the object of the intellect is not 
the good but the true, and every judg- 
ment is an affirmation of the truth and 
of one’s possession of it. Judgment is 
above all an interior act, the adopting 
of a position with respect to being; and 
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it excludes contradiction just as being 
excludes non-being. It is true that a 
person may be led to judge because of 
very subjective, non-intellectual mo- 
tives, but if he makes a real judgment 
he cannot escape rejecting as false every 
opposing judgment. 

The rejection of relativism does not 
imply a return to sectarianism for two 
reasons: because no theologian can im- 
pose his certitude on another, and be- 
cause two judgments on the same ques- 
tion are not always mutually exclusive. 
For example, to hold one act of exis- 
tence in Christ is incompatible with 
holding two acts. Yet there is not a 
total contradiction, for whoever denies 
two acts still admits two natures, and 
the argument centers on whether we 
can say “two acts of existence” in or- 
der to express “two natures joined in 
the unity of one person.” Only when 
a judgment is absolutely contradictory 
to one’s own must it be rejected. This 
holds true particularly where a whole 
system is involved; the affirmations of 
another theological system are to be re- 
jected only inasmuch as they oppose 
our own affirmations. To assert, for in- 
stance, that predestination is prior to 
meritorious acts does not imply the re- 
jection of all the affirmations of Molin- 
ism (of the universal salvific will, for 
example). Absolute affirmations must be 
confined to a single point. But since 
each particular judgment must of itself 
be absolute, relativism must clearly be 
repudiated. 


Choice is necessary 


Theology is found only in theological 
systems. But a perfect theological sys- 
tem without lacunae exists only in a 
transcendental form, in God’s knowl- 
edge of himself, beyond the reach of 
the theologians of this world, who still 
lack the beatific vision. Their theologies 
participate in that supreme knowledge 
in a human way, by abstract and piece- 
meal concepts. They attain the same 
truths as faith and are based on the 
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same certitude. The fantasy of a per- 
fect theological system of a human sort 
must be rejected. True theology is a 
process of gradual and imperfect fulfill- 
ment of the perfect Theology. 

Although theological systems are im- 
perfect, it is illusory to look for the 
perfect Theology outside of the frag- 
ments in which it is more or less suc- 
cessfully realized. The imperfection 
that prevents a theological system from 
matching the perfect Theology is a pri- 
vation: partial or total error in judg- 
ments, ignorance of certain truths, and 
the inability to solve certain problems. 
So no particular system can be consid- 
ered complete in itself in such a way 
that it would preserve its distinctive- 
ness from other systems up to the very 
instant it reached its ideal state of com- 
pleteness. Theologies are separated be- 
cause of their deficiencies, and all would 
blend into one if they could be brought 
to the perfection of their development. 

This means that progress in theology 
toward the perfect Theology is im- 
possible without constant self-criticism, 
correction, and an open attitude to- 
ward other systems. Loyalty to the 
teachers of a system must never be 
substituted for loyalty to the truth, for 
truth alone has the right to impose its 
norms on intellectual inquiry. Because 
the multiplicity of theologies arises 
from the imperfection inherent in man’s 
intellectual inquiry, it will last as long 
as time. But a theologian can lessen 
the limitations of his own system and 
enrich himself with whatever truth 
there is in other systems. In general, 
theologians are drawing closer together 
as they penetrate more deeply into re- 
vealed truth, though perfect rapproche- 
ment cannot be expected prior to the 
beatific vision. 


How to choose? 


If one must adopt a theological sys- 
tem in order to engage in theology, how 
is he to choose? He can hardly examine 
the reasons for all the solutions given 





to each theological problem, consider 
the objections, and make up his mind 
according to the criterion of truth alone. 
Only a person well versed in theology 
could even attempt this, and we are 
talking here of a beginner. It seems 
essential that to begin the study of 
theology he will have to join a school 
and submit to its guidance. His motives 
for joining one or another school may 
be some external circumstances or more 
personal reasons like his bent of mind 
or personal aspirations, but even these 
accidental motives, which are but the 
profane name we give to Providence, 
do not prevent him from acquiring 
sound theological knowledge. 


Openness to reality 


One does not remain a pupil forever, 
and the aim of all teaching is to induce 
the pupil to make his own judgments. 
Such judgments are valid only if they 
are based on objective reasons; their 
only criterion is truth. As he progresses, 


the theologian must begin to be critical 
of his own positions and to love the 
truth exclusively. He must take into 
account the ideas of others which, 
though they may not lead him to change 
his opinion, will often broaden his 
views. A theological system is sound 
only to the extent that it is open to 
reality, to the supernatural realities 
known through revelation. It must be 
able to accept every newly discovered 
or rediscovered truth, understand every 
new problem, and undertake to solve it. 

If the beginner is to overcome his 
initial difficulty, the multiplicity of 
theological opinions, he should be well 
aware of three important points: (1) 
He must not be scandalized at the dif- 
ferences of opinion, realizing that they 
are common in all fields of knowledge 
—such as law, economics, and phi- 
losophy. This is a regrettable but in- 
evitable consequence of the imperfec- 
tion of the human mind. An inquiry 
undertaken with such limitations, by a 
large number of people acting almost 


independently of one another, will in- 
escapably result in different and often 
incompatible conclusions. Nor will it 
always be possible to fuse such con- 
clusions into a unified synthesis. Theol- 
ogy is not an exception in this regard. 
It is true that the teaching authority of 
the Church keeps theological inquiry 
within certain bounds, but her purpose 
is to preserve the faith on which theol- 
ogy depends and which theological er- 
ror could compromise. In itself theo- 
logical inquiry is free, provided it de- 
velops within the faith and is loyal to 
its basic norms. No one could desire 
an externally imposed, unnatural unifi- 
cation of its processes and results. To 
reject this freedom because of a fear 
of risk and uncertainty is equivalent 
to a rejection of theology itself. 

(2) On the other hand, one should 
not exaggerate the risks involved in 
choosing a particular system, as if every- 
thing depended on that single system. 
After all, Theology is attained more or 
less in every system; and there are con- 
cepts and certitudes common to all the 
systems, though they are interpreted 
differently. Whether a person adopts 
Molinism or Thomism, he still learns 
of the primacy of grace and of the di- 
vine free choice in the work of salva- 
tion. Despite the diversity of systems, 
the study of theology preserves an un- 
deniable unity; and an approach to it 
is possible under the guidance of very 
different kinds of teachers. A science 
of jurisprudence exists in spite of the 
radical diversity among many doctors 
of law in their basic concepts and con- 
clusions. If so, how much more feasible 
is a science of theology in the diverse 
systems, of which the perfect Theology 
is found as a cohesive force. 


Importance of understanding 


(3) Theology requires a personal, 
methodical activity of the intelligence. 
A primary requisite for theological dis- 
cussion and investigation is a knowledge 
of the basic ideas involved. In con- 
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troversy between schools, one must 
know not only the position of the school 
he represents but also the positions of 
the other schools. He must try hard to 
understand both his own teachers and 
the exponents of other schools. It is 
dangerous for a pupil to believe his 
teacher independently of the probative 
value of his arguments, for a conclusion 
is only as valid as the reasons that sup- 
port it. These reasons not only assure 
certitude, they also limit its range. 
The effort to understand must be em- 
phasized; for, contrary to what is often 
superficially imagined, this understand- 
ing necessarily leads to a judgment on 
the teacher’s thought, that is, agreement 
or disagreement. Though a teacher may 
dismiss criticism as a lack of under- 
standing, he knows, at least theoretic- 
ally, that he himself can be mistaken, 
that he can be led by faulty reasoning 
to erroneous conclusions. When the stu- 
dent, in his effort to penetrate to the 
truth, demands more rigorous reason- 


Members of the Church 


ing from the teacher, he shows that he 
sees the weakness of his reasons and 
the force of their contraries. Thus the 
pupil will begin to engage in a course 
of personal thought free from the do- 
cility that was necessary during his ini- 
tial dependence. The aim here is to 
teach the pupil how to make a judg- 
ment according to the criteria of theo- 
logical truth, which are Scripture and 
tradition. The proper handling of these 
sources, however, demands a thorough 
mastery. 

The Church’s proposal of St. Thomas 
as a teacher for all theologians should 
be noted, however briefly. This recom- 
mendation entails neither the surrender 
of the theologian’s own judgment nor 
the discarding of all other doctors of 
the Church. Being a patent Thomist 
is not essential. What is essential is to 
avoid being deprived, by a decision that 
could only be described as caprice, of 
the help afforded by the doctrine and 
method of the Doctor communis. 


Augustin Cardinal Bea, “Il cattolico di fronte al problema dell’unione 
dei cristiani,” La Civia Cattolica, January 21, 1961, 124-125. 


One who understands the language of the Church, from the holy fathers 
to the Code of Canon Law, knows very well that by “heretic” and “schis- 
matic” the Church understands those who are such, or are supposed to be 
such, formally and consciously—therefore with full knowledge of the mat- 
ter and full freedom of choice. . . . The encyclical Mystici Corporis denies 
heretics and schismatics membership in the Mystical Body, which is the 
Church, only in that full sense which is attributed to Catholics. That is, 
it denies them the full sharing in the life which Christ communicates to 
his Church, and in the divine Spirit of Christ which animates and gives 
life to the Church. Our separated brethren are surely deprived of the many 
privileges and graces which are proper to the members visibly united with 
the Catholic Church, but the encyclical does not simply exclude all mem- 
bership in the Church and every inpouring of Christ's grace. 

We must therefore keep in mind that heresy and schism, even when they 
are formal, do not destroy completely that membership in the Church of 
Christ which, as Mediator Dei and St. Paul teach, is created by holy bap- 
tism. . . . These persons, to put it positively, in virtue of baptism itself, 
are subjects and members of the Church. Nor is this effect of baptism 
removed by heresy and schism. . . . Otherwise, how could she call them 
“brothers” . . . ; how could the Holy Father call them his “children”? 
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OSCAR CULLMANN 


Functional Christology: a reply 


In our Spring 1962 issue Léopold Malevez, S.J., gave a critique 
of Professor Cullmann’s functional Christology of the New 
Testament (NT). Malevez objected that Cullmann’s interpretation 
of NT Christology is exclusively functional and logically leads to 

a denial of trinitarian doctrine. Other Catholic scholars have 
raised similar objections. At Professor Cullmann’s suggestion we 
present here his own reply to his Roman Catholic critics— 

a reply addressed particularly to Georges Bavaud, whose objections 
to Cullmann are representative of those found in Malevez and 
other Catholic writers. Here Cullmann shows that it is not in the 
sphere of Christological or trinitarian doctrine that he differs 
from his Catholic critics; it is rather in the method of approach 


to the NT writings. 


The original articles of Georges Bavaud and Oscar Cullmann appeared in 
Choisir, Nos. 9-10 (1960) 17-19, 20-23. Our presentation below is from an 
English translation of Cullmann’s article by Rev. Robert P. Meye: “The Reply 
of Professor Cullmann to Roman Catholic Critics,” Scottish Journal of 


Theology, /5 (1962), 36-43. 


f \ the outset I make one prelim- 


inary remark. In trying to prove here 
that it is really not in the sphere of 
Christological dogma or of trinitarian 


dogma that I believe I differ from 
Catholic doctrine, I am not at all guided 
by a falsely irenical spirit which seeks 
to veil the differences. It is not my 
habit to minimize what really separates 
us at other points, for I remain per- 
suaded that a frank discussion of what 
separates us can do nothing but serve 
the ecumenical cause. Still, it does not 
seem to me that the divergence is to be 
located where my Catholic critics find 
it, that is, in the plan of the Christology. 

1. I hold that the object of both 
Testaments of the Bible is to tell us 
about the action of God in the world, 
of the God who communicates him- 
self to the world, of the history of 
salvation from the first creation to the 
new creation. To use Pascal’s expres- 
sion, it is the God of Abraham, Isaac, 


and Jacob that the Bible reveals to us 
—and not the god of the philosophers. 
In other words, the subject of the Bible 
is not the problem of God viewed in- 
dependently from his action with ref- 
erence to creation. The opposition is 
fundamentally not between “doing” and 
“being”; for God in doing also “is.” In 
fact, the distinction that matters to me 
is between the “being” of the God who 
communicates himself to the world and 
the “being” of God “in himself,” that 
is, outside his relation to the world. The 
aim of the Bible is to tell us of the 
first; it is only at its extreme limit at 
most that we see the second arise at 
all, and certainly the philosophical 
question is never really treated. 


The personal Word 


2. This distinction which is applic- 
able to the person of God the Father 
is also applicable to that of Christ, both 
of the incarnate and the pre-existent 
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Christ. In speaking of the Johannine 
term “the Word,” I would indeed say 
that the distinction applies still more to 
the person of Christ. For to say 
“Word” is to say “divine revelation.” 
The introduction to the Johannine Gos- 
pel reminds us of this by referring 
specifically to the first book of the OT; 
in saying “In the beginning was the 
Word,” the evangelist is thinking of the 
creation: “Let there be light.” He thinks 
of the pre-existent Christ, the mediator 
of creation, of whom other NT pas- 
sages also speak. The term “Word,” 
then, by definition denotes function. 

But does this mean that the “being” 
and the “personal” character of the pre- 
existent Word are to be denied? I re- 
gret that the perhaps too summary pas- 
sages in my book, where I have em- 
phasized that the NT does not have 
as its object the being of Christ out- 
side his mediatorial work, may have 
contributed to this misunderstanding. 
But nothing could be further from my 
mind. From the very start it is the 
personal character which is concerned. 
When I say that the Bible speaks to 
us of a God who acts, I do not at all 
deny the personal being of God. 

On the contrary. And as for Christ, 
in the chapter devoted to ‘Logos,’ I 
tried to underline emphatically that 
what specifically distinguishes the Jo- 
hannine affirmation of “the Word which 
was in the beginning” from the ana- 
logous statements of ancient philoso- 
phers is that in John the subject is not 
an impersonal, abstract word, but a 
Word which consequentially is incar- 
nate in the man Jesus. Throughout my 
Christology of the New Testament I 
have shown that the center of the whole 
revelation is the incarnate Word—he 
of whom the twenty chapters of the 
Gospel speak. Everything said of the 
pre-existent Word in the Prologue and 
also in the rest of the Gospel is said 
on the basis of the incarnate Word. 
To say that the work of the incarnate 
Word is the center of the whole reve- 
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lation is to say that the pre-existent 
Word must be equally a person. 

Consequently, the fact that the Chris- 
tology of the NT is a functional Christ- 
ology and that the Christological titles 
Word, Lord, Son designate a divine 
function means not that Word, Son 
and Lord are impersonal functions, but 
on the contrary that the function is 
personal in the incarnate Christ and 
in the pre-existent Christ. He brings 
the light because in his person he is 
the Light. He brings the truth because 
he is the Truth (see Christology, p. 
259, where the passage is italicized); 
and with Father Bavaud I say: He is 
able to reveal the Father because he 
is the Word (Christology, p. 259, “He 
brings the word because he is the 
Word”). That the Fourth Gospel (with 
the exception of the first verse to which 
we shall refer later) speaks of the pre- 
existent Christ in connection with his 
function of revealer does not at all 
exclude the personal character of the 
pre-existent Christ. 


Divine being and function 


3. A fortiori, this fact does not ex- 
clude “being.” I said at the beginning 
that God “acting” implies his being. 
A title connotes a function (for ex- 
ample: king, chief); but in current 
speech it naturally implies the being of 
him who bears it. So I do not deny 
that the question of Mt 8:27, “What 
sort of man is this?” concerns being. 
Besides, it is the same question that 
Jesus himself put to his disciples, “Who 
do men say that I am?” But character- 
istically the answers which actually 
serve to affirm the unity of Jesus with 
the Father, and therefore his divinity, 
are not given the form of a declaration 
about the divine nature apart from the 
work of salvation, but oi a reference to 
the works which only God can accom- 
plish. This is irue of the pre-existent 
and of the incarnate Christ. To the 
question of John the Baptist, “Are you 
he who is to come?” Jesus answers by 





enumerating his works—the blind see, 
the lame walk, the lepers are purified, 
the dumb understand, and the gospel 
is announced to the poor (Mt 11:33). 

In the Gospel of John and, as I have 
indicated, most probably in the synop- 
tic passages relative to the “Son whom 
no one knows except the Father” and 
who alone “knows the Father” (Mt 
11:27), Jesus refers to his pre-exis- 
tence; but here again it is in connection 
with his unique function as revealer, 
sent by God himself, whose “works” 
he does (Jn 10:37 and elsewhere). On 
the other hand in my Christology I 
have emphasized that the absolutely 
unique function of the Son of God 
and his unity with the Father in the 
execution of the plan of revelation and 
salvation are not to be confused with the 
unity that exists between God and 
God’s human messengers who execute 
his plans. The prophet is only the in- 
strument of God; he is not one with 
God as is the Son who acts with God 
(see Jn 5:17). I insist that the affirma- 
tion of the being and personal rela- 
tionship in which the Son is found with 
the Father concerns both the incarnate 
Christ and the pre-existent Christ. 

But in reference to neither the In- 
carnation nor the pre-existence is there 
any question, except in two passages, 
of the divine being of Christ apart from 
his divine function, which begins with 
the creation in which he is the media- 
tor. This is true for Jn 1:18 also (a 
verse to which Father Bavaud has jus- 
tifiably referred): “No one has ever 
seen God; the only Son, who is in 
the bosom of the Father, he has made 
him known.” The assertion that Jesus 
is “in the bosom of the Father” cer- 
tainly refers to his being; but is it not 
characteristic that it should be made in 
this context of a declaration of the re- 
velation of the Father by the Son? Cer- 
tainly the Word reveals the Father be- 
cause he is in the bosom of the Father, 
and not vice versa. But nonetheless the 
fact remains that the NT does not 


describe for us the being of the One 
who is “in the bosom of the Father” 
by an explanation of his nature, but 
by the admission of the Son into the 
integral knowledge of the Father in re- 
spect of his plan of salvation. That is 
to say, it affirms the divine being and 
the divine personality of the Word with- 
out explaining them otherwise than by 
the divine and quite unique function 
in which they manifest themselves and 
which is designated by such titles as 
“Word” and “Lord.” 

This proves that the NT, in spite of 
presupposing the divine being and the 
divine person of the pre-existent Christ, 
regards these not from the perspective 
of their origin or their nature but of 
their manifestation in the history of 
salvation. Since it designates Christ by 
“Word” of God and by other titles 
which refer to God’s work of revela- 
tion and salvation, it speaks specifically 
with reference to that work even when 
considering his pre-existence. 


The limit passages 


4. However, there are at least two 
passages which not only presuppose but 
explicitly mention the being of Christ 
before creation and after the final cul- 
mination of the history of salvation. 
These are Jn 1:1, the Word “was” in 
the beginning, and 1 Cor 15:28, which 
speaks of Christ who “after having sub- 
mitted all things to the Father, will 
also subject himself to the Father in 
order that God may be all in all.” These 
two passages mark (as I have said in 
my book), the extreme limits of the 
history of the divine action insofar as 
it is revealed to us in the NT. But 
they rest content with the substance 
without really venturing affirmations re- 
lative to the nature. They stop so to 
speak at the threshold without crossing 
it. Certainly the evangelist tells us 
that the Word was with God before 
creation, but only in order to pass im- 
mediately to what really concerns 
him: “All things were made through 
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him.” And when St. Paul speaks of 
Christ’s submitting himself to God 
after having completed the work of 
submitting all things to God that God 
may be all in all, he is simply telling 
us that Christ, who before creation was 
in the bosom of the Father, will again 
be so after the accomplishment of the 
work of salvation. The two passages 
tell us only that the Word had already 
existed before creation and that he will 
not disappear after the establishment of 
the Kingdom. 


Even in these two “limit passages” 
the NT does not devote itself to re- 
flections on this question. At the mo- 
ment when the history of salvation ar- 
rives at its goal, the history of the 
“Word” arrives at its goal. To speak 
of the manner of being of the Word 
before the creation and after the end 
of the history of salvation has in fact 
no meaning in the NT. (I was wrong 
in not adding in my book the words 
“in the NT,” for their absence does 
lead to misunderstanding.) The NT is 
only interested in the work of the reve- 
lation of salvation accomplished by the 
Word in his incarnation, in his pre- 
existence, and then at his return. The 
gospel narratives of the birth of Christ 
are the closest approach to a teaching 
on his nature, but they still remain 
themselves within the context of the 
history of salvation; and the statement 
(Philp 2:6) about the “form” of God 
which the pre-existent Christ enjoys 
(Christology p. 176) is clearly treated 
as a factor in the “humbling” (kenosis) 
accomplished by Christ in his obedience 
in order to repair the disobedience of 
Adam, who had willed to grasp equality 
for himself. These passages show that 
the fact of the divine nature of Christ 
is presupposed, and they are therefore 
unable to weaken our thesis concerning 
the general Christological witness of the 
NT. The NT does not view the nature 
of Christ independently of his function, 
and that is true for the Incarnation as 
well as for the pre-existence. 
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5. Was it then a deviation on the 
part of the later Church that it posed 
the question of the natures and formu- 
lated the Christological problem in those 
categories which play no role at all in 
the NT? I have already said (Christ- 
ology, p. 3) that it was an absolute 
necessity for the Church to raise the 
question of the natures in view of the 
different heresies which had impinged 
on the Christological problem in con- 
sequence of the influence of Greek con- 
cepts alien to the Bible. But in exam- 
ining the misunderstandings which have 
arisen Over my interpretation, I shall 
add another consideration. Quite inde- 
pendently of the historical necessity, I 
should say that in posing a problem 
which did not exist in the NT, and in 
thus from a Christological point of view 
displacing the NT center of gravity, the 
Church did not allow itself to be led 
away upon a dogmatic enterprise con- 
trary to the NT. The passages I have 
designated as limit passages prove it; 
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the fact that the “functional” divinity 
of the Son of which the NT speaks 
implies in every case the being of his 
divine person authorizes us to pose the 
question outside exegesis. I would add, 
however, that it is legitimate only to 
the extent to which theologians have 
endeavored and do endeavor (in 
spite of being on a terrain quite other 
than that of exegesis) to remain in 
contact with the Christology of the NT, 
which I continue to designate as func- 
tional in the precise sense we have es- 
tablished. This condition seems to me 
to be fulfilled by at least the final for- 
mulae of the great councils of the third 
and fourth centuries. For this reason 
there can be no question of rejecting 





those decisions in the name of the NT. 
There are certain dogmatic develop- 
ments in the later Catholic tradition 
which I consider illegitimate because I 
find no foundation for them in the NT, 
but I certainly should not include 


among them the Christological or the 
trinitarian dogmas. 


Difference clarified 


6. The necessity of maintaining con- 
tact with the Christology of the NT is 
all the more pressing in that, in posing 
the problem of the natures and in thus 
consciously going beyond the frame- 
work of exegesis, there is a particularly 
great danger of attributing to the au- 
thors of the NT the Christological con- 
ceptions of later centuries or of un- 
consciously submitting to the categories 
of the day. That is why I here try 
even harder than usual, in approaching 
the Christological texts of the NT, to 
forget the manner in which the prob- 
lem presented itself at the time of the 
councils. It seems to me that this is 
what constitutes the difference of meth- 
od between myself and the Catholic 
theologians who have commented on 
my Christology, and I wonder whether 
the misunderstanding between my Cath- 
olic critics and myself does not have 
its origin in this difference. I delib- 
erately abstain from subjecting the texts 
of the NT to the questions raised by 
the later dogmas. I have avoided do- 
ing it, though well able to subscribe to 
those dogmas and well able to establish 
post factum that they are not contrary to 
the NT. For without this precaution, 
I should always risk placing the accents 
elsewhere than do the NT authors. 

It may be objected to me that one 
is always obliged to have conscious or 
unconscious recourse to non-biblical 
categories, and that I myself do not 
escape this law. But I apprehend where 
the gnostic exegesis of antiquity which 
submitted to the philosophical concep- 
tions of its age led, and also where to- 
day a certain Protestant exegesis of 


the Bultmann school, inspired by the 
prevalent existentialist philosophy, leads; 
and I should simply reply that, though 
I know I shall perhaps never reach my 
goal, I at least try more than ever to 
abstract from exegesis all later concep- 
tions, however much I may like them. 
I do not take as starting point the a 
priori agreement between exegesis and 
dogma. If I establish a posteriori that 
dogma effectively continues the lines 
of the NT in a legitimate manner and 
that it poses and resolves problems 
which, though they do not exist in the 
NT, have points of contact with it, this 
finding has all the more value for me. 
This is the case with Christological dog- 
ma. In the last analysis, our divergence 
of method goes back to the different 
manner in which we respectively de- 
fine the relation between Scripture and 
tradition. 


7. In conclusion, I must add one 
remark. If I am able to assure my critics 
who doubted it that I do not see a 
fundamental opposition between the 
NT and the dogma of Chalcedon, this 
could give the false impression that I 
wish to correct myself in view of the 
accusation of heresy in the matter of 
Christology. Has not an Austrian Cath- 
olic theologian [P. Gaechter, Zeitschrift 
fiir katholische Theologie, 82 (1960), 
88-104] reproached me for renewing 
the old modalistic heresy of Sabellius? 
In fact, these criticisms have only led 
me to give precision to my interpreta- 
tion of NT Christology by trying to 
give more felicitous formulation to 
some of my affirmations which, I hope, 
will no longer occasion misunderstand- 
ings of this kind. My students could at- 
test that for many years, when speak- 
ing of the Council of Chalcedon, it has 
been my practice to add this sentence to 
the exposition: The moment the ques- 
tion of the natures, though it is not it- 
self present in the NT, is raised, the 
dogma formulated by this Council cor- 
responds to what the Christology of the 
NT presupposes. 
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Mystery of Christ’s birth 


Jean Gaillard, O.S.B., “Noél, memoria ou mystére?” 
La Maison-Dieu, No. 59 (1959), 37-59. 


E aster was the unique feast of the 
Church in the first three centuries. But 
in the fourth century, says Jean Gail- 
lard, O.S.B., the annual celebration of 
the Paschal mystery was divided into 
several stages: the Paschal Supper on 
Thursday, the death on Friday, and so 
forth, to the ascension and Pentecost. 
At that time also the Church initiated 
th: feast of Christmas as an extension 
ot the yearly commemoration of the 
total Christian mystery. The new feast 
was part of the Church's stress on the 
human nature of Christ in reaction to 
the heresies current at that time. 

At about the same time a custom 
arose of honoring the martyrs by an 
annual Mass at their tomb, usually on 
their birthdays. And the early lists of 
saints’ birthdays began with December 
25, the commemoration of the birth of 
their King. Christmas was therefore 
looked upon as a commemoration, like 
a saint’s day, not as a mystery, as was 
the case with Easter. Augustine wrote 
about 400 that the date of Christmas 
is immovable because it is a simple 
commemoration, while Easter is a mov- 
able feast because it has a “sacramental 
character”—it puts before our minds 
the sign of some hidden sacred reality 
which must be applied to us. (In the 
case of Easter, the hidden sacred real- 
ity is the grace flowing from the death 
and resurrection of Christ.) 

We cannot adopt Augustine’s atti- 
tude toward Christmas, however, be- 
cause we know now that December 25 
was chosen as the date for Christmas, 
not because of any tradition on the date 
of Jesus’ birth, but in order to tie the 
scriptural symbolism of light to the 
pagan feast of the winter solstice. No 
one could miss the point that he- was 
the true “Sun of justice” (Mal 3:20). 
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About 550 the feasts of Christmas 
and Epiphany were taken from the cal- 
endar of saints’ days and put at the 
beginning of the temporal cycle of 
feasts. This change corresponded to a 
new emphasis on the birth of Jesus as 
an integral part of his work of salva- 
tion. The Christmas sermons of Leo 
the Great, the doctor of the Incarna- 
tion, see the annual celebration of the 
birth of Jesus as far more than a mere 
commemoration. He calls it, rather, 
one of the “mysteries” and says the 
annual nativity Mass makes the event 
itself “present” to the faithful who par- 
ticipate in the celebration. The mystery 
is to be honored not as something past 
but as something present, for while the 
act itself is past, its effects are present. 
“The gift of God is renewed, and our 
age experiences again today the mar- 
vels of which a past age saw the first 
fruits,” says Leo. 


Present for us 


St. Augustine had said that only the 
Easter celebration was a mystery, which 
made the event “present” again. But 
Leo taught that we should look upon 
Christmas in the same light: “It is as 
though these words were said again to- 
day, *. . . There is born to you today 
in the town of David a Savior, who is 
Christ the Lord.’” But he goes further, 
saying, “If we turn to this inexpressible 
condescendence of the divine mercy 
that inclined the creator of men to 
become a man, it will elevate us to the 
nature of him whom we adore in our 
nature.” Christmas is not the mere rep- 
resentation of a past event, because its 
effects are still present, as in every cele- 
bration of a mystery. The Son of God 
became man to make us sharers in his 
divinity, and in this sense the mystery 





is renewed for us on the day it is com- 
memorated. 


The birth of the Savior is not re- 
newed in the Head, but in the members 
of the Mystical Body, as Leo says in 
a beautiful Christmas sermon: 

The state of infancy, which the Son of 

God did not consider unworthy of his 

majesty, evolved with age into an adult 

state; and since his death and resurrec- 
tion were triumphantly completed, all 
the things he did for us in his humble 
state belong to the past. Nevertheless, 
today’s feast renews for us the blessed 
coming of Jesus, born of the Virgin 

Mary; in adoring the birth of our Savior 

we are celebrating our own origin also. 

The birth of Christ is, in fact, the be- 

ginning of the Christian people, and the 

birthday of the Head is also that of the 

Body. What does it matter that each of 

the elect is called in turn, or that all 

sons of the Church are distributed over 
the ages? All of the faithful emerge 
from the baptismal font; all are cruci- 
fied with Christ in his death, rise again 
in his resurrection, and sit at the right 
hand of the Father in his ascension; 
and all are born with him at his birth. 

Every believer, from whatever part of 

the world, who is reborn in Christ, 

breaks with the past that linked him to 
his origin and becomes a new man by 

a new birth. From then on he is not 

considered a descendant of his natural 

father but is of the family of the Savior, 


The development of dogma 
Karl Rahner, S.J., Theological Investigations (Baltimore: Helicon Press, 1961), 10. 


who became a man that we might be- 

come sons of God. If he had not by 

this humble act come down to us, no 
one would ever by his own merits as- 
cend to God (Leo the Great, Sixth 

Christmas Sermon, paragraph 2). 

Thus the principal effect of this mys- 
tery is that the divine sonship is com- 
municated to men by the Son incarnate. 
This is why we should rejoice on the 
feast of his birth and experience great 
peace. In St. Leo’s theology each feast 
of the Church year commemorates and 
renews in its own special way the total 
mystery of salvation. Christmas renews 
the “first fruits” of salvation, because 
the Incarnation began the redemption 
of men. In simply taking on a human 
nature the Savior regenerated it by 
contact with his divinity. The first vic- 
tory of Christ over the devil was his 
birth of a virgin by the power of the 
Holy Spirit. And Leo saw in Christ's 
birth the figure of our rebirth by 
baptism. 

By meditating at Christmas time on 
the significance of the Word’s becom- 
ing a man, we prepare ourselves to look 
more deeply into the Paschal mysteries, 
for it was the Son of God become man 
who died and rose to save us. The spec- 
ial contribution of Christmas, Gaillard 
concludes, is to show to what extent the 
whole mystery of salvation is contained 
in germ in the temporal mission of the 
Son and in his birth. 





The doctrines of the Trinity, of the God-Man, of Redemption, of the Passion 
and Resurrection, of Predestination and Last Things, simply bristle with 
formulations which no one examines but towards which everyone makes a 
reverential bow. This deference is a mistake. The thought of earlier gen- 
erations, even if it has had results in the form of conciliar definitions, is 
not a sort of couch for the thought of later generations. Definitions are 
much less an end than a beginning. 
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The Catholic missionary and tolerance 


B.-M. Besnard, “Mission et tolérance,” Parole et Mission, 2 (1959) 147-152. 


£ \ theology of the missions must 


come to grips with the question of tol- 
erance. Since every mission is an ex- 
cursion into the center of other be- 
liefs, there arises the serious problem 
of how to preach the gospel in truth 
and charity. Father Besnard, French 
cranslator of P. A. Hartmann’s Vraie et 
fausse tolérance (Paris: Cerf, 1958), 
makes the following observations. 

Christ, who himself will judge those 
who reject him, has nevertheless en- 
joined his Church to respect the rights 
of unbelievers. This divine command is 
summed up in the Pauline formula: 
“We are to follow the truth, in a spirit 
of charity” (Eph 4:15). 

The problem of tolerance is readily 
solved by Catholics when they form a 
minority and are the object of persecu- 
tion. All they have to do is follow 
Christ’s example in his passion—“toler- 
ate” both their enemies and the suffer- 
ings they receive from them. But when 
the Catholics wield both the sword of 
God’s word and the sword of political 
power, history has sadly proved that 
Catholics have not always conformed 
to the Pauline injunction. 

But there is a true and a false toler- 
ance. Both have grown in modern 
times. False tolerance has been a 
temptation for man since the time of 
the Enlightenment. In the tradition of 
false tolerance religion is progressively 
laicized until all the values of super- 
natural faith are made relative. Dogma 
disappears. God has as many names 
and countenances and cults as men 
have beliefs. Charity becomes humani- 
tarianism; the universality of truth, a 
colorless syncretism resulting in a so- 
called idyllic picture of a society where 
religious peace will reign. 

Here, then, are the two pitfalls that 
modern Catholics must avoid: intoler- 
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ance which can easily turn to fanatic- 
ism, and a false tolerance that safe- 
guards peace at the cost of truth. 

To allay misunderstanding and dis- 
trust, the Catholic missionary battle 
cry, “to conquer the world,” must be 
explained. Catholics are to conquer 
the world by the sole force of the living 
Truth. It is only by devotion to teach- 
ing the unadulterated word of God that 
Catholicism can vindicate its title of 
authentic witness to the one true God. 

This unyielding attitude of the 
Church does not mean that peoples who 
unite themselves with the Church must 
surrender their human values, riches, 
and culture. The admirable diversity 
found in the bosom of the Church 
shows that all—men, peoples, epochs— 
who have received the truth, have done 
so each in his own manner. 

Today, more and more, Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries work in the same 
territories. How are they to co-exist 
when each is convinced that his religion 
is the true religion, that each one has 
received the Christ-given mandate to 
spread the gospel? They must learn 
what true tolerance is and practice it: 
“We are to follow the truth in a spirit 
of charity.” 

There is one last modern develop- 
ment that cannot be ignored. Catholic 
missions are no longer established a- 
mong unorganized masses of people but 
in well-defined states protected by their 
own laws and an incipient international 
law. Christ’s command to preach the 
gospel is not recognized as such by the 
non-believers. The Church’s missionary 
activity appears as a form of propa- 
ganda and proselytism. It is necessary, 
then, to formulate a juridical concept 
of tolerance which is acceptable to all 
faiths but does not compel the Church 
to give up her mission. 
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Scriptural meaning of “sin” 


One reason why it is hard to understand the Bible is that we are 

not aware of the subtle shades of meaning of the languages in which 
it was written. Our word “sin,” for instance, does not mean exactly 
the same as the several Hebrew and Greek words it represents. 

To understand what Scripture tells us about sin we have to discover 
what “sin” meant to the Israelites. 


“Missing the Mark,” The Way, 2 (1962), 19-27. 


Bo are intriguing, though 
sometimes misleading, for it is use that 
really determines a word's meaning. But 
it is at least instructive to approach a 
term first through its etymology. When 
we do this with the words used in the 
Bible for sin, we find that none of them 
has that exclusively moral association 
to which hundreds of years of Chris- 
tianity have accustomed us. 

In the Hebrew Old Testament the 
word most commonly used for sin is 
hattah, “to miss the mark,” and the 
mark missed is not necessarily a moral 
one. Prv 19:2 uses this verb of the 
hasty traveler who loses his way through 
inadvertence to road signs. After hattah, 
the most commonly used Hebrew word 
for sin is pesha, “to overstep” or “to 
rebel.” Here again we find no exclu- 
sively moral association; for instance, 
when 2 Kg 8:20 says Edom success- 
fully “rebelled” against the rule of Juda, 
the author is passing no moral judg- 
ment on the revolt but simply recording 
a political fact. Nor do other Hebrew 
words that were used on occasion to 
signify a moral lapse have an exclu- 
sively moral application. 

The Greek and Latin terms used to 
translate the Hebrew have much the 
same broad meaning. The Greek OT 
renders hattah by hamartano, which 


also means “to miss the mark” and in 
profane Greek often refers to a man’s 
losing his way on the road. In Latin, 
peccare has as its root meaning “tc 
stumble” and did not originally connote 
anything moral. So etymology. cannot 
tell us much about the biblical theology 
of sin. 

We must, rather, see how the words 
are used, as we said at the beginning. 
A legalistic interpretation of biblical 
religion could make the notion of sin 
something purely formal: not a matter 
of rightdoing but rather of the avoid- 
ance of wrongdoing. But Wellhausen 
was certainly wrong in extending such a 
conception to the law itself and to the 
way it was understood in the biblical 
period. This can be clarified by exam- 
ining a few passages. 


Usage in the prophets 


See, for example, the prophet Amos’s 
use of pesha. The “transgressions” of 
which he speaks include inhumanity, 
cruelty, social injustice, violation of 
contract, acceptance of bribes, violation 
of public trust, greed, lust, and hypoc- 
risy, on the part of the Gentiles as well 
as of the Israelites (Amos 1:3, 2:8). 
There is obviously no question here of 
sin as the merely formal, mechanically 
computed violation of law. For Amos 
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pesha is a rebellion against God’s moral 
will, which was known to Jew and Gen- 
tile alike as the norm of rightdoing. It 
is true that Amos does not elaborate a 
doctrine of natural law, but he does 
say (6:12) that the rejection of the 
justice and the rightdoing that God 
required of Israel was as absurd and 
unnatural as tracking horses over rocks 
and ploughing the sea with oxen. Sin 
for the Israelite was the violated will 
and law of the Lord, but it was a will 
and law that found a response in man’s 
mind and heart; it was never arbitrary 
whim or caprice. 

This meaning of pesha that we first 
find in Amos is also common to the rest 
of the prophets. And it is proper to 
look in the prophets for an expression 
of the spirit of the law. The criticism 
of the past century tried to oppose the 
two, as though the spiritual, prophetic 
religion and the priestly religion of the 
law had been separate, antagonistic 
developments in Israelite history. We 
now recognize that in this attempt the 
critics had also taken the wrong track 
and missed the mark. Prophecy and 
law are, of course, two different em- 
phases of Israelite religion, which spoke 
two different languages. But they were 
emphases of the same religion and were 
directed toward more or less the same 
ends. We do not expect to find the 
moral and devotional teaching of Ca- 
tholicism in the Code of Canon Law or 
the Roman Ritual. Similarly, it is now 
agreed that we rightly interpret pro- 
phetic teaching in the OT as supporting 
in its way a doctrine that the law up- 
held in its way. 


Meaning in the law 


In the law the favored word for sin 
was hattah, and the “mark” that was 
missed was that of the Covenant of 
Sinai. Israel’s law was the spelling out 
of the people’s obligations with respect 
to this covenant, so we must have a 
clear idea of what covenant meant in 
the ancient Near East. Whereas the 
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binding force of an ordinary contract 
is based on legal justice, a covenant ob- 
ligation was not thought of primarily 
as one of justice but as one of love. The 
word customarily used in the OT for 
the notion of the covenant bond is 
hesed, which may mean mercy, loyalty, 
devotion, loving kindness, or simply 
love. The covenant idea was modeled 
after a familial rather than a legal 
relationship. When an Israelite com- 
mitted hattah (sinned), his offense was 
not determined by the letter of the law 
he had violated but by the familial piety 
he had ruptured. 

Sin is positive 

To the Semite, sin and evil were not 
negative (the deprivation of good) but 
something positive that had been done 
and that continued to exist until done 
away with. What we consider “guilt” 
and “punishment” were to the biblical 
authors hardly distinguishable from the 
sin itself. In Num 32:23, for instance, 
we translate the same Hebrew word as 
both “sin” and “consequences of sin.” 
Because sin was seen as something pos- 
itive, even those sins committed in ig- 
norance demanded expiatory rites and 
sacrifices, and whole communities, 
yet unborn, could share in the guilt of 
the progenitor or of a fellow member. 
It was not that they were held “guilty” 
of another’s wrongdoing; they were 
simply caught up in the consequences 
of an act in a situation where the con- 
sequences were the continued existence 
of the act itself. 

Similarly, punishment was not so 
much a retribution visited upon the 
sin as it was the inexorable running of 
sin’s course. God could forestall this 
consequence — by accepting sacrifices 
for sins of ignorance and responding to 
prayer, sorrow, and confession for other 
sins. But God’s forgiveness of sin did 
not automatically entail his remission 
of punishment, as can be seen from 
the famous judgment passed on David's 
sin with Bathsheba. Catholic teaching 





on the temporal punishment of sin is a 
true echo of this biblical doctrine. 
We can see from this “objective” 
view of sin in the OT why what was 
sinful was broader in extent than what 
was immoral. Legal purity, which was 
the external holiness of a people con- 
secrated to God and a reminder of 
their need for interior holiness, could 
be violated without any immoral act. 
A woman had to make a “guilt offer- 
ing” after childbirth, for instance, even 
though no question of morality was in- 
volved. In this there is a major differ- 
ence between the Old and New Testa- 
ments, for we find in the NT no trace 
of the idea of purely legal holiness. 
The old formulas are used, but within 
the new dimension of a salvation and 
regeneration of which the former fig- 
ures were but a foreshadowing. The 
“holy ones” to whom St. Paul writes 
are those of whom personal holiness is 
expected as a consequence of the in- 
dwelling Spirit. With the entire appa- 
ratus of formal sanctity superseded in 
a new and spiritual covenant, sin and 
immorality are fully identified. The law 
of Christians is the code of conduct 
of a people which has charity as the 
hesed of their covenant with God. 


& 
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Another consequence of the objec- 
tive view of sin in the OT is that it 
is represented as an obstacle that stands 
between God and his people. Expiation 
is the removal of this obstacle; it is not 
a matter of “appeasing” God or chang- 
ing him in any way but of removing 
the sin from man. If a sin has been 
willful, the mind and heart must be 
changed by repentance. In Isaia 6 we 


see how clearly the prophet sees sin as 
such a cutting off of man from God; 
man is “lost” in the presence of the 
Holy. Perhaps the same idea is pres- 
ent in the English word “sin,” namely 
that it “sunders” one from the other 
(as in the German Siinde). 


Psalmist’s notions 


From the penitential psalms, and 
notably from Ps 50, the Miserere, we 
gain an even clearer idea of the biblical 
theology of sin. Three different words 
are used to express what the sinner begs 
God to do for him in his sinful state: 
“blot out,” “wash,” and “cleanse.” All 
three verbs denote a ritual or declara- 
tory obliteration of sin, but we must 
recall that the “washing” the second 
verb alludes to is the washing of clothes 
—and the oriental flung his soiled 
clothing in a stream and stomped on it 
enthusiastically. So the psalmist is ask- 
ing God for two kinds of cleaning— 
what a later theology will distinguish 
into a forensic and a real justification. 

In the forensic justification, God 
simply declares the sinner to be a sin- 
ner no more. But since it is obvious 
that no human act can be done away 
with as though it had never occurred, 
there must also be a real justification. 
The guilt that has remained in the sin- 
ner and prevents his access to the God 
of holiness must be stamiped out and 
obliterated, like the dirt in a soiled robe. 
The psalmist calls on the Lord to 
“create a clean heart” and to “renew 
an upright spirit” within him. For the 
Israelite, the “heart” was the seat of all 
emotion, will, and thought; he thought 
or “said” things in his heart, not in his 
mind. And the “spirit” was the power 
that God put in man to enable him 
to think and will in his heart. So we 
see that for the psalmist the justifica- 
tion of the sinner entailed a divine work 
of re-creation, a renewal of a personal- 
ity that had been distorted and turned 
aside from its true purposes by the act 
of sin. Create, he says, a new me. Sin 
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was, in his eyes, an involvement from 
which man could not emerge without 
an alteration in his inmost being. 

The OT background of St. Paul's 
doctrine of original sin can be seen 
in Ps 50:7, “Behold, I was brought 
forth in guilt, and in sin my mother 
conceived me.” The psalmist says this 
as a motivation to God to be merciful, 
as a reminder that man’s proclivities are 
sinful. Biblical authors knew well that 
the introduction of sin into the world 
and its continuation were the achieve- 
ment of human malice against the will 
of God. Man’s disposition to sin was 
part of a consistent history in which 
the will of a saving God had been re- 
sisted and thwarted from the first. 


New Testament emphasis 


Most of the OT theology of sin can 
be found in the thinking of the NT 
authors, but there is also a decisive 
difference that results from the new 
and definitive revelation of Christianity. 
For while sin was taken for granted 
and elaborately provided for in the life 
of the Old Covenant, the New Testa- 
ment Church saw in itself the fulfill- 
ment of the prophets’ prediction of a 
new and everlasting covenant in which 
sin would have no part. Sin was, there- 


Theology in the concrete 


fore, always a kind of apostasy for the 
Christian. Because the Christian could 
always relapse into his old ways, sin 
was an ever present possibility. Yet 
he could sin only by abandoning the 
total commitment involved in Christian 
faith, which he could regain only 
through the new heart and spirit that 
must once more be bestowed on him 
by divine grace. 

The sense of horror and of enormity 
in the presence of sin never deserts the 
NT. If we today can summon a some- 
what casual attitude to the function of 
the confessional in the sacramental 
life of the Church, undoubtedly this is 
partly due to the fact that modern man, 
even Christian man, has to a greater or 
less extent forgotten what sin really 
is. Probably man can never really lose 
his sense of sin, though today he seems 
to have great difficulty in defining for 
himself what he means by it. When 
we look about us at a world in which 
men give witness to a feeling of root- 
less and purposeless existence, to a life 
bereft of meaningful experience in 
which event follows event in witless 
sequence and where men can achieve 
no community together, we perceive in 
a groping sort of way what biblical 
man understood by sin. 


Roger Troisfontaines, S.J., Existentialism and Christian Thought, translated 
by Martin Jarret-Kerr, C.R. (Westminster: Dacre Press, 1955), 38. 


It is clear already that we can no longer think of the being of man or of 
God simply within the categories of former times. Will not the scholastic 
theologians and philosophers, following the example of their only master, 
Christ, gain by making their thought coincide with reality by living it, by 
experiencing it as deeply as possible, by striving to grasp it in its concrete 
aspects so as only afterwards to pass on to objectification, to generalities 
and definitions? Thus they will rediscover the great tradition of Christian 
thought which has always developed along two planes, of objectification 
and of subjectivity, ever verifying the latter by the former. 
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STANISLAS LYONNET, S.J. 


Scriptural meaning of “expiation” 


This article is part of a series by Father Lyonnet on the vocabulary 
of redemption. To his earlier studies of the terms “save, liberate, 
ransom” [THEOLOGY DiGEsT, 8 (1960), 80-93] is now added his 


analysis of the significant term “expiation.” 


This entire study of 


the redemptive vocabulary of the New Testament has also 
appeared, revised and completed, as a book: De Peccato et 
Redemptione, Volume II (Rome, 1960). 


“De notione expiationis,” Verbum Domini, 37 (1959), 336-352; 


38 (1960), 65-75, 241-261. 


D id the Old Testament sacrifices of 
expiation “placate the anger of God”? 
They did in a sense: Scripture speaks 
of God in human terms, and insofar 
as these express the truth about God 
we can say that sin provokes his anger 
and that when sin is removed by ex- 


piation his anger is appeased. 

But when we probe into the actual 
meaning of “expiate” we find that it is 
rarely used in connection with anger. 
There are only two exceptions to this 
rule: Aaron uses incense to check the 


plague threatened by God's anger 
(Num 17:11), and Moses prays to 
atone for the sins of the people and 
thus appeases God’s anger (implied in 
Ex 32:30). Note, however, that the 
expiatory act is accomplished by a 
prayer in the case of Moses, and in the 
case of Aaron by a rite that involved 
no spilling of blood and which was 
also understood to be an intercessory 
prayer (Wis 18:22), as we will ex- 
plain later. In fact, whenever the Israel- 
ites speak of placating God, it is al- 
ways in function of prayer. Saul does 
indeed try to appease the Lord through 
burnt offerings (1 Sam 13:12), but he 
is admonished by Samuel for doing this. 
In the OT, expiation is intended directly 
to remove man’s sin; after it has been 


blotted out, God’s “anger” would be 
expected to cease. 


Greek and Hebrew usages 


Among the Greeks “expiate” meant 
to placate an angry god by means of 
sacrifices. This meaning is found 
throughout Greek literature, beginning 
with Homer, though at times the god 
is not thought of as angry but is merely 
rendered benevolent or friendly. The 
Septuagint translators retained this use 
of the word in profane contexts (Gen 
32:31, Prv 16:14), but wholly altered 
its sacral use. But even though they 
frequently speak of the anger of God, 
not once do they use the Greek equiva- 
lent of “expiate” (exildskesthai) to mean 
“to placate an angry God.” In fact, in 
the only three cases in which this verb 
has God as its object it is not being 
used to translate the Hebrew kipper. 
The religious use of exildskesthai is to 
be explained, therefore, by the relig- 
ious use of the corresponding Kipper. 

Now in the religious use of kipper 
one can distinguish an ordinary sense 
and a liturgical sense (a technique 
proper to the liturgy). In the ordinary 
sense, F. Zorell translates it very ex- 
actly “to remove by wiping.” In these 
cases God is the subject of the verb, 
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and the sin forgiven or wiped out is 
the object. The verb has nearly the 
same meaning in the passive voice as 
in the active (see Ps 64:4, 78:9, Is 6:7). 

In the liturgical use, the subject of 
the verb kipper is the one who offers 
the sacrifice — Moses, Aaron, or a 
priest. God is not the subject, but this 
does not mean he becomes the object, 
to be placated by blood offerings. Here 
Zorell translates with equal precision, 
“to purify a place or a person,” or, in 
an absolute sense, “to perform the rite 
of expiation,” but not, as in the pro- 
fane use, “to appease someone.” The 
person on whose behalf expiation is 
made is indicated thus: “Offer your sin 
offering and your holocaust in atone- 
ment for yourself and your family” 
(Lev 9:7). The place to be expiated 
(cleansed) is expressed either as a di- 
rect object as in Ezek 43:26, “They 
will continue purifying the altar,” or as 
in Lev 16:20, “when he has completed 
the atonement rite for the sanctuary, 
the meeting tent, and the altar.” The 
sin forgiven is expressed in the same 
two ways—as a direct object (Dan 
9:24) or as the object of “for,” as in 
Lev 4:26, “Thus the priest will make 
atonement for the prince for his sin.” 

From this analysis it is clear that the 
object of Kipper is either the sin to be 
forgiven or a place or thing to be 
cleansed from sin. But it is never God. 
Even when no object is mentioned, we 
can rightly infer that the Jews under- 
stood a sin or a place as object. God 
is so far from being the object that he 
occasionally becomes the subject of the 
expiatory action, as when he “purges 
his people’s land” (Dt 32:43). 

A study of the ancient translations 
of kipper into various other languages 
verifies our analysis. The Septuagint 
translates it as purify (Ex 29:36-37, 
Dt 32:43); the Vulgate as expiate, 
purify, or take away (Ezek 43:26; Lev 
16:16, 20; Is 28:18); the Syrian ver- 
sion as purify or cleanse; the Aramaic 
version as erase or wipe out. This ren- 
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dering has persisted to the present day 
among the Jews, and is likewise the 
Qumran interpretation. 


in the Septuagint 


To return to the Septuagint, we can 
sum up nearly all its uses of exildsk- 
esthai by saying that it translates the 
various shades of meaning of the Heb- 
rew kipper and follows the Hebrew 
construction. But we must account for 
the three exceptions to this general rule, 
where the ordinary Greek construction 
is followed and God becomes the ob- 
ject of the verb: 

Zach 7:2-3. The king sent to Bethel 
to propitiate (exildskesthai) the Lord 
and ask the priests . . . “Must I mourn 
and abstain in the fifth month as I 
have been doing these many years?” 

Zach 8:22. Many peoples and strong 
nations will come to seek the Lord of 
hosts in Jerusalem and to propitiate the 
Lord. 

Mal 1:9. You propitiate the face of 
your God and ask him for something. 
(This is said ironically; the meaning is, 
“You do not propitiate God” by your 
sacrifices. ) 


We should note first of all that the 
Hebrew word translated in these texts 
is not the usual Kipper (expiate) but 
the phrase hillah panim (literally: to 
render propitious), which elsewhere the 
Septuagint always renders by an ex- 
pression meaning “to pray” or “to ask.” 
In addition, these texts are in the last 
two minor prophets and so may well 
be the work of a single translator. The 
common interpretation of these texts 
simply follows the ordinary meaning of 





the verb, so they would mean, “to ren- 
der God propitious.” Those who hold 
this explanation defend it by saying 
that neither of the prophets treats here 
of true Jewish sacrifice: Zachary speaks 
of pagan, not Israelite, sacrifices; Mal- 
achy does address the Jews, but merely 
warns them not to believe that their 
sacrifices will be able to propitiate God. 
Though this interpretation is plaus- 
ible enough, there is another which is 
perhaps more probable. It is that the 
verb in these texts does not mean “to 
render God propitious by sacrifices” 
but has a wider meaning: “to pray to 
God.” One reason for assigning this 
meaning is the fact that Jews of a later 
period gave this broad meaning to the 
notion of expiation. The Jonathan Tar- 
gum quotes Ex 32:30, “You have com- 
mitted a great sin; and now I will go 
up to Yahweh; perhaps I will expiate 
your sin”; the Targum then adds, “And 
now I will go up and pray before Yah- 
weh; perhaps I will expiate your sin.” 
The same may be said of Aaron’s ex- 
piation (Num 17:9-13), on which the 
Palestinian Targum comments, “And 
Aaron stood in prayer.” Even the Book 
of Wisdom (18:21-24) interprets the 
expiation of Aaron as an intercessory 
prayer. And this is the translation 
Jerome gives for the verb kipper, not 
only in these isolated passages but else- 
where also, especially in the stereo- 
typed formula concluding each sacrifice 
for sin (as in Lev 4:20). Similarly, 
the old Latin translation renders ex- 
ildskesthai by deprecari or exorare. 
There can be little doubt about the 
interpretation favored by these three 
passages. In Zach 7:2 God is not “ren- 
dered propitious” but is simply asked 
when it is proper to fast. In 8:22 the 
verb “to propitiate” is parallel to and 
considered synonymous with the phrase 
“to seek his face.” As for Mal 1:9, 
where the Hebrew has, “And now let 
us beseech the face of God and he 
will have mercy on you,” the Septuagint 
gives, “And now propitiate the face 


of your God and pray to him.” Hence 
in all three texts, although God is 
truly the object of the verb, the action 
involved is prayer, not expiatory sac- 
rifice. It appears that Jerome and other 
early translators understood these texts 
precisely as we have explained them, 
as did the Jewish philosopher Philo. 

An insidious danger always haunted 
the pagan religions and even the 
Jews of the OT: that of ascribing to 
victim offerings a mechanical efficacy, 
independent of the dispositions of the 
offerer. But when expiation is taken 
to mean intercession, this danger is 
largely obviated. True, even prayer 
could degenerate into a magical in- 
cantation; but the danger is less likely, 
especially in the biblical contexts, where 
for example Aaron’s prayer consists 
of recalling to God his promises (Wis 
18:21-24), of verifying conditions so 
that God’s will can be accomplished, a 
role that later theological reflection will 
attribute precisely to prayer (St. Augus- 
tine, St. Thomas). Prayer is anything 
but a magical art or rote incantation. 

The word “expiate” in the OT, then, 
whether in Hebrew or Greek, denotes 
an activity of a priest (or of God) es- 
sentially directed to take away sin and 
consequently to reconcile man to God. 
This I repeat is the rule even in Greek. 
The exceptions fall in place when ex- 
piation is understood to mean inter- 
cession by which man disposes him- 
self to receive God's gifts. 


New Testament uses 


In the New Testament the root 
“expiate” occurs three times, always 
in a context conformable to our inter- 
pretation. We will first take up Heb 
2:17, where the verb hildskesthai is 
used: “And so he had to be made 
like his brothers in every respect, so 
that he might prove a compassionate 
high priest as well as one faithful in 
his service to God, in order to expiate 
the people’s sins.” The duty of the high 
priest—the duty of making interces- 
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sion—is ascribed to Christ. When we 
consider expiation in this light, we see 
why the writer describes the death of 
Christ as a supplication of the greatest 
intensity. In Heb 5:7-9 he says Christ 
prayed to be delivered from his death 
“with a loud cry and tears,” and in 
12:24 he calls his death “a sprinkling 
of blood.” 


In St. John’s epistle 


The second NT use is | Jn 2:2, the 
noun hilasmés (propitiation). Before 
looking at the epistle it will help to 
consider the use of this noun in the 
Septuagint. Ps 129:4 reads: “With you 
[God] there is propitiation.” But the 
new psalter translates this, “There is for- 
giveness of sins.” This sense of the 
word is confirmed by the parallelism 
with verse 7, “With him is mercy and 
plenteous redemption,” and by the old 
Latin translations and the liturgy. 

But what of the immediate context 
of 1 Jn 2:2? It is part of a continu- 
ous development beginning with 1:5, 


where John says, “God is light; there 


is no darkness at all in him.” This 
proposition is then developed by six 
conditional periods: 
1:6 If we say . . . we are lying and 
not living the truth. 
1:7 But if we live in the light, just as 
he is in the light, we have fellowship 
with one another, and the blood of 
Jesus his Son cleanses us from sin. 
1:8 If we say ... we are deceiving 
ourselves and there is no truth in our 
hearts. 
1:9 [But] if we acknowledge our sins, 
he [God] is faithful and just and will 
forgive us our sins and cleanse us from 
everything wrong. 
1:10 If we say . . . we are making 
him a liar, and his message is not 
in our hearts. 
2:1-2 [But] if anyone does sin, we 
have a paraclete with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the just. He is himself a propi- 
tiation (hilasmdés) for our sins and . . . 
for the sins of the whole world. 
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From this literary structure we see 
that 2:1-2 is clearly parallel to 1:7 and 
1:9. So the “propitiation for our sins” 
in 2:2 is attributed either to the Father 
who is faithful and just (1:9), or to 
the blood of Christ (1:7), as is done 
in Ape 1:5 and Heb 9:14. We also 
see here that “Jesus Christ the just” 
(2:1) is an allusion to “God is faithful 
and just” (1:9), and by comparing 
these verses we can see how God's 
being “just” is related to the expiation 
of sins. 


Justice as mercy 


Some would analyze this passage this 
way: God’s being “faithful” means he 
will forgive our sins; his being “just” 
means he will demand proper satisfac- 
tion before forgiving them; and Christ 
is called a “propitiation” because he 
made this satisfaction for sin. But this 
analysis is contrary to the use of these 
terms elsewhere in the Bible. In Dt 
7:9, for instance, we read of “the faith- 
ful God who keeps his merciful coven- 
ant down to the thousandth generation 
toward those who love him and keep 
his commands, but who repays with 
destruction the person who hates him.” 
God is termed merciful and faithful to 
those who love him, but he is not term- 
ed “just” when he destroys those who 
hate him. The Canticle of Moses (Dt 
32:14) is an even clearer illustration. 
It describes God as a rock whose works 
are perfect, and continues, “A faithful 
God without deceit, how just and holy 
he is.” The words placed in parallel are 
clearly intended as synonyms of each 
other: faithful and just, holy and with- 
out deceit. Therefore God is called 
“just” not because he punishes sinners 
but for the same reason that he is call- 
ed “faithful”—because he spares them. 
St. Thomas quotes St. Anselm’s word- 
ing: “Cum parcis peccatoribus, justus 
es; decet enim Te.” 

And Jesus is called “just” in 1 Jn 
2:2 for the same reason that the Father 
is: Jesus restores the new Israel, or 





makes it “just,” according to the prom- 
ises of the Father. Some argue that in 
calling Christ just St. John means to 
say he is perfect or innocent, as an 
intercessor should be; so his being just 
is part of an intercessory, not a clean- 
sing, role. To this objection we reply 
that, though such a use is met with in 
Rom 8:34 and in Hebrews, it is never 
found in John. In fact Christ in Jn 
16:26 declares that the disciples have 
no need of his intercession. 

Let us also beware of being misled 
by Christ’s being called a paraclete 
(1 Jn 2:1). Among the Jews a para- 
clete is not an intercessor but a law- 
yer or defender. He does not intercede 
with the judge who is to give sentence, 
but rather defends the accused against 
the adversary in a trial, and even van- 
quishes the adversary. Since the ad- 
versary here is clearly Satan, Christ is 
rightly styled the defender of Israel 
against the devil's attacks. This is why 
he came into the world, “to destroy 
the works of the devil” (1 Jn 3:8). 
Christ is our advocate because he cleans- 
es us from sin and thus deprives Satan 
of his power to accuse us. 

John uses the word hilasméds (propi- 
tiation) again in the same epistle (1 Jn 
4:8-10) in a manner parallel to the 
earlier passage. He begins, “God is 
love,” just as he had said before, “God 
is light.” He then explains in what 
sense God is love: because “God has 
sent his only Son into the world, to let 
us have life through him.” And he 
adds, more specifically and concretely: 
“The love consists not in our having 
loved God, but in his loving us and 
sending his Son as a propitiation for 
our sins.” Jesus’ being a propitiation 
for our sins is linked to the Father's 
love for us, and the Father sent him as 
a propitiation “to let us have life 
through him.” Hence hilasmés is used 
here exactly as in 1 Jn 2:2—the Father 
makes the design of his love a reality 
by making his Son a propitiation for 
sins, that is, by remitting or destroying 


sin. Christ establishes his kingdom 
among men in place of Satan’s, and 
he gives his own life to men. 


Propitiation in Paul 


The third and last occurrence of 
this notion of propitiation is St. Paul’s 
use of hilastérion (propitiatory) in Rom 
3:25. In Greek the term is used either 
as an adjective or a noun, “a propi- 
tiatory” (monument). In the Septua- 
gint it designates exclusively the plaques 
of solid gold that stood above the Ark 
of the Covenant and which, sprinkled 
with blood, played an essential role in 
the rites concerning the remission of 
sins. In Ezekiel this term designates the 
base of the altar which, in the absence 
of the Ark, played the same role. 

When St. Paul uses this term in Ro- 
mans, the entire context (3:20-26) re- 
calls the OT as each of the terms used 
shows: faith, justification, redemption, 
the patience of God, remission of form- 
er sins, and especially the phrase “the 
justice of God . . . attested to by the 
Law and the prophets.” Moreover this 
whole passage is introduced (verse 20) 
by a citation of Ps 142:1-2, where the 
psalmist calls on God in the name of his 
“fidelity” and “justice,” begging him 
“not to enter into judgment with his 
servant,” because “no human being will 
be justified in the sight of God.” This 
justice, in virtue of which God fulfills 
his promises of salvation, “is mani- 
fested” in this, that he “has exposed 
his Son publicly as a propitiatory,” pro- 
claiming and bringing about the justi- 
fication of man. Thus God is just, and 
he makes those who have faith in Jesus 
just also; he is just in the same meaning 
we found in 1 John. In such a context 
it is clear that Paul is alluding to the 
OT propitiatory and referring to the 
notion of expiation expressed by the 
Hebrew verb kipper and the Greek verb 
exildskesthai. 

However, some exegetes do not agree 
that Christ can be linked to the OT pro- 
pitiatory. They say: (1) The propitia- 
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tory, which was sprinkled with blood, 
does not resemble Christ shedding his 
blood on the cross but rather the cross 
itself; (2) Paul would have expressed 
himself more clearly if he had intended 
this comparison; (3) Paul says, “God 
showed him publicly as a propitiatory,” 
but the Ark was always surrounded 
with the greatest secrecy. 


The OT propitiatory 


To settle this question of the meaning 
of Rom 3, we shall have to investigate 
the OT propitiatory, which is described 
in detail in Ex 25:17-22. The Ark con- 
taining the Commandments was made 
of wood; but the propitiatory, the most 
precious object in the sanctuary, was 
made of purest gold and was placed 
above the Ark. A cherub sat at each 
side of it spreading his wings over it; 
and it was from this place, above the 
propitiatory and between the Cheru- 
bim, that God was present to his peo- 
ple and spoke to them (see Num 7:89). 
Because of this august presence, even 
the high priest could enter the sanctu- 
ary only once a year, after he had un- 
dergone elaborate cleansing rituals. He 
then performed the annual rite of ex- 
piation, or atonement, for the people’s 
sins, as described in Lev 16:1-19. The 
key passage h re is: “Taking some of 
the bullock’s viood, he will sprinkle it 
with his finger on the fore part of the 
propitiatory and likewise sprinkle some 
of the blood with his finger seven times 
in front of the propitiatory.” He then 
slaughters a goat and does the same 
with its blood. “Thus he will make 
atonement for the sanctuary because 
of all the sinful defilements and faults 
of the Israelites.” (Note the universal- 
ity of the forgiveness here.) It is from 
this rite that the “throne of God” re- 
ceives the name “propitiatory.” Even 
apart from the great day of expiation, 
the propitiatory played a certain role. 
For example, in the ordinary sacrifices 
for sin, when there was question of a 
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“collective” sin, the priest had to 
sprinkle seven times the veil which was 
before the propitiatory (Lev 4:6, 17). 
Hence the propitiatory is the place 
where God forgives the sins of all the 
people, the place where his saving jus- 
tice acts. The Israelites could hardly 
think of forgiveness of sin without 
thinking of the blood sprinkled on the 
propitiatory. 

How, then, is the propitiatory com- 
parable to Christ? As the most pre- 
cious object in the sanctuary, the place 
where God was present to and spoke to 
the Israelites, it is a perfect figure of 
Christ, in whom “God has spoken to us 
in these latter days” (Heb 1:2). And 
in view of the central role of the pro- 
pitiatory in the OT forgiveness of sin, 
it was natural for Paul, after reminding 
his readers that “all have sinned,” to 
compare Christ to the propitiatory 
sprinkled with blood. 

But the propitiatory was only a fig- 
ure which was infinitely surpassed by 
the reality. The OT propitiatory evok- 
ed the sacrifice of a dumb animal, but 
Paul is speaking of the personal sacri- 
fice of Christ, who pours forth “his 
own blood” in an act of obedience and 
love. The OT propitiatory was hidden 
from the eyes of men and of the high 
priest himself, but Christ is presented 
openly before all men; from now on 
the veil of the temple is torn (Mt 
27:51), the love of God is revealed to 
all men. So it seems that Paul chose 
precisely this word “propitiatory” in 
order to signify simultaneously what is 
meant in 1 Jn 2:2 by hilasmés and to 
recall explicitly the OT instrument of 
propitiation. 

For the writers of both the Old and 
New Testaments, then, “expiation” or 
“propitiation” meant a merciful for- 
giveness, but a forgiveness that effec- 
tively changes the sinner and brings 
about his “conversion to God.” And 
it is precisely by this action that the 
“anger of God” is “appeased.” 
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Faith: personal encounter with God 


Modern psychology insists on the interpersonal, dynamic character 
of all speech. And theology can apply this insight to God's speaking 
to man, that is, to divine revelation. In this sense revelation is 

more than the uncovering of certain truths; it is God’s uncovering 

of his very personality motivated by an intense love; it calls for a 
response of faith accompanied by love, for a personal commitment. 


“La révélation comme parole, témoignage et rencontre,” Gregorianum, 43 (1962), 


39-54, 


es is one of the many forms 
of speech, which St. Thomas and other 
scholastics defined as a manifestation 
of one’s thought to another by means 
of signs. They emphasized the fact that 
speech effects the uncovering and par- 
ticipation of thought, a rather static 
concept. But De Lugo did not view 
speech in this light; he was one of the 
few to emphasize its dynamic nature, 
to note its essential to-anotherness. 
Speech does not merely set forth an 
object of thought; it wants to see the 
object grasped. 

This same approach can be seen in 
contemporary theology, which takes in- 
to account the philosophy and psy- 
chology of speech and rightly insists on 
its interpersonal, existential, dynamic, 
and offering character. For example, 
Karl Biihler distinguishes three aspects 
of speech: (1) It has content; it signi- 
fies or represents something. (2) It is 
a summons addressed to someone and 
tending to elicit a response from him. 
(3) It is an uncovering of the person- 
ality, a manifestation of one’s interior 
attitude and dispositions. In _ brief, 
speech is an action by which one per- 
son addresses another and expresses 
himself to him in order to communicate. 

Speech is a summons, a call for a 
response. It tends to set up a summons- 


response circuit which develops into a 
dialogue, and this is especially promi- 
nent when the affective state of the 
speakers is aroused. This circuit can 
take various forms: command-obedi- 
ence, prayer-concession, promise-trust, 
explanation-attention, _testimony-faith. 
The purpose of this communication can 
vary; it can be, for instance, utilitarian, 
a mere imparting of information; this 
is the speech of the newspaper and tele- 
vision, of daily family and professional 
life. In this utilitarian role speech is 
functioning at its lowest, impersonal 
level. 

On a higher level speech becomes 
self-expression, a revelation of the per- 
son. This happens when we put our- 
selves into our speech and truly com- 
municate with another by aiming at 
him in himself, as a person. For com- 
munication and dialogue to become a 
reciprocal opening up, a mutual revela- 
tion, both the speaker and the hearer 
must respect one another in the myster- 
iousness of their personalities; there 
must also be mutual trust, utter avail- 
ability, and at least the beginning of 
friendship. 

When speech reaches this higher level 
it is the sign of friendship and love; 
it is an overflow and expression of the 
freedom by which one opens himself to 
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another and gives himself to him. 
Speaker and listener give and are given 
to each other. And where the word is 
not equal to the expression of this giv- 
ing, it is accompanied by a gesture, or 
even by a life commitment as in con- 
jugal love or in the apostolate. 


Revelation a summons 


In divine revelation God himself 
turns to man. He wills to be for man 
an “I” calling to a “you.” This utter- 
ance that arises from the transcendent 
world of the divine life summons man, 
invites him to the obedience of faith 
with a view to sharing life. God's 
speech is pregnant with the extraordi- 
nary news of salvation; it fulfills the 
plan of love he has pursued from eter- 
nity. For God’s speech does not merely 
speak and inform; it effects what it 
signifies, changing the status of man. 

Moreover, God’s speech is an utter- 
ance of love. His loving intent is clear 
first of all in the fact of the speaking 
itself. Through revelation the uncreated 
person contacts a simple creature; God 
overleaps the infinite distance that sepa- 
rates him from man. The action by 
which he emerges from his mystery and 
condescendingly makes himself present 
to man can mean for man only salva- 
tion and friendship. If God wills to re- 
veal himself, he can intend nothing else 
than to establish bonds of love and 
friendship with man and to share his 
life with him; and, on the other hand, 
if God wills to enter into friendship 
with man and share the divine life with 
him, he does this to reveal himself. 

We see the intent of love in the di- 
vine speaking more clearly when we 
consider that the creature who is called 
by God into a relation of friendship 
is in revolt from God. God approaches 
a creature that has been an enemy. 
What is more, God goes so far as to 
take on the very condition of the crea- 
ture, making himself one with man by 
assuming his flesh, in order to bring 
man to the level of God. 
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The loving intent of God’s speaking 
appears not only in the fact and in the 
economy of revelation but also in its 
object. This object is not only the re- 
ligious truths of the natural order but 
also and chiefly the mysteries of the 
divine life. The mystery of the Trinity 
is the first of the divine mysteries. By 
revealing it, God initiates man into the 
mystery of the divine life, into the 
heart of his personal subsistence. God 
can make such a revelation only to one 
to whom he wishes to unite himself in 
friendship. God's revelation of the Trin- 
ity, then, begins man’s participation in 
the divine life and constitutes a giving 
of God to man. 

God pursued his giving of himself to 
man to the utmost limits of love. Christ, 
after exercising his prophetic ministry 
by making known the name and the 
teaching of the Father, completed the 
gift made by his word by the sacrifice 
of his life. The word spoken became the 
Word immolated. On the cross Christ 
spoke the love of the Father up to that 
last strangled cry in which everything 
was spoken. The word of God exhausted 
itself into silence. Everything incom- 
municable in the divine communication 
was expressed in the outstretched arms, 
in the body drained of its blood, in the 
heart pierced by the sword of the cen- 
turion. The revelation of the word was 
completed and confirmed by the revela- 
tion-action of Christ’s death. 


Testimony invites faith 


Revelation is a specific kind of 
speech, namely testimony. It invites a 
specific kind of response: faith. As 
testimony, revelation is the act of a 
witness. Scripture describes revelation 
as a procedure of testimony. In the Old 
Testament, God singles out privileged 
persons who bear witness to the truth. 
These persons speak in the name of 
God and say, “Here is what God has 
told me to tell you. You are invited to 
welcome my word in faith, for my word 
is his.” These persons exercise influence 





by the authority of their speech, by 
their deeds of power and mercy, by 
their patience, and above all by martyr- 
dom. In the New Testament, Christ is 
the witness beyond comparison. He 
tells of what he has seen and heard in 
the bosom of the Father, and we are 
invited to the obedience of faith. He 
establishes a body of witnesses, the 
apostles, who testify to his life and 
teaching. They call all men to believe 
what they have seen and heard, what 
they know by experience of the Word 
of life. Those who believe are intro- 
duced by baptism into a new society, 
the Church. They participate in the 
Body and Blood of Christ; they live his 
life. What the apostles give over to the 
custody of the Church is testimony. 
This the Church receives, conserves, 
protects; this the Church explains, in- 
terprets, understands ever better. 

In the same way that witness binds 
souls to one another throughout the 
course of history, it also binds time to 
eternity. Scripture, in fact, describes 
the revealing activity of the Trinity un- 
der the aspect of mutual testimonies. 
The Son appears to us as the witness of 
the Father, and he makes himself 
known to the apostles as a witness. The 
Father, in turn, testifies that Christ is 
his Son by the attraction he produces 
in souls, by the works given the Son to 
do, and especially by the resurrection, 
which is the decisive testimony of the 
Father in favor of the Son. The Son 
testifies to the Spirit, for he promises 
to send the Spirit as a teacher, consoler, 
and sanctifier. The Spirit comes and 
testifies to the Son by reminding us of 
him, by making him known, by uncov- 
ering the fulness of his words, by mak- 
ing room for him in our hearts. Thus 
in the interchanges of the three divine 
persons with men we see a reciprocity 
of testimony that aims to set forth 
revelation and to nourish faith. 

Theologians generally define divine 
revelation as “speech by God that gives 
testimony to something.” To explain 


testimony they contrast it to teaching: 
In the language of teaching, one as- 
sents to what is said because of argu- 
ments whose intrinsic validity he sees; 
in the language of testimony, one as- 
sents because of the authority of him 
who speaks; he believes in the word be- 
cause of the knowledge and truthful- 
ness of him who speaks. In both in- 
stances the human mind is enriched 
with new truths. The essential differ- 
ence lies in the motive of assent: In 
teaching it is the evidence of demon- 
stration; in testimony it is only the 
authority of the speaker. 


Human testimony 


Testimony is essentially an utterance 
by which one person invites another to 
accept something as true, relying on the 
invitation itself as the proximate guar- 
antee of truth and on the authority of 
the speaker as the remote guarantee. 
When he gives testimony, he asks the 
other to trust him, and he binds himself 
to tell the truth. The testimony there- 
fore engages not only the mind but 
also the will. To bear witness is not 
merely to narrate, for testimony “in- 
volves” the witness. His utterance must 
become for the believer a substitute for 
direct experience. By believing, one in 
some sense resigns his reason—but legi- 
timately so, because in this case reason 
relies on the intellectual and moral in- 
tegrity of the witness. 

But the authority of human testimony 
is not its ultimate guarantee of truth. 
By nature fallible, human testimony 
needs objective signs of its validity. 
This evaluation of the witness and of 
his reliability is a complicated business 
like all personal knowledge and is, con- 
sequently, exposed to error and decep- 
tion. But even when, by carefully exam- 
ining the credentials of the witness, we 
have all possible guarantees, still we can 
never rely absolutely on human testi- 
mony because human knowledge and 
truthfulness are always precarious. Only 
God can give his word an absolute 
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guarantee, because his word has an 
eternal and absolute identity with him- 
self. Merely human faith can never be 
purely and simply a faith in authority. 

From one point of view, then, testi- 
mony is inferior to evidence. From an- 
other point of view it is superior be- 
cause of the values involved. While 
demonstration of evidence appeals to 
the understanding, testimony, because 
it demands an intensity of confidence 
that is measured by the values at stake 
in the act of belief, involves not only 
the understanding but also, in varying 
degrees, love and will. The possibility 
of interchanges among human beings 
rests on the confidence claimed by the 
witness and on the promise tacitly 
made by him not to deceive. We have 
then the moral commitment of the wit- 
ness and that confidence of the believer 
which is already the beginning of love. 

Moreover, when there is a question of 
knowing persons rather than of know- 
ing the natural world, it becomes also a 
question of testimony rather than of 
evidence. On the personal, intersubjec- 
tive level we meet mystery. Persons are 
not problems that can be capsuled in 
formulas or resolved into equations. We 
have access to a person’s innermost 
being only through testimony. And 
persons give testimony to themselves 
only under the impulse of love. Testi- 
mony affords an inferior kind of knowl- 
edge in those instances in which we can 
have direct and immediate evidence of 
some kind of reality. But the knowledge 
it affords is not inferior when the reali- 
ties in question are persons; in these 
cases testimony is the only means of 
uniting with a person and establishing 
contact with his mysteriousness. 


Divine testimony 


Divine revelation is a revelation of 
the mysteriousness of God’s personal 
life. God is innerness beyond compare, 
the personal and sovereign Being whose 
mystery can be known only by testi- 
mony, that is, by a spontaneous as- 
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surance which we are invited to receive 
through faith. Christianity is a religion 
of testimony because it is a manifesta- 
tion of persons. Christ speaks, teaches, 
and makes laws just as other founders 
of religions. But what he says, teaches, 
and communicates is the mystery of his 
person. The whole gospel appears to 
us as a confiding of love in which 
Christ progressively discloses the mys- 
tery of his person, the mystery of the 
life of the divine persons, and the mys- 
tery of our sonship. 

God’s testimony is unique in that, 
while he affirms the truth of what he 
proposes for belief, he at the same time 
affirms the absolute infallibility of his 
testimony. When God gives witness of 
something, he witnesses simultaneously 
to his own infallibility; for he is the 
pure, subsisting witness whose act of 
testimony is one with his being. God is 
himself his own security for the truth 
of his testimony. In Christian revela- 
tion signs are to identify the witness, to 
make known in the human speech of 
Christ the testimony of the living God 
and, in the preaching of the apostles, 
the authentic message of God. 

The testimony of God is unique in 
another way. The invitation to believe 
has a twofold aspect, external and in- 
ternal. Through the prophets, Christ, 
and the apostles, God makes known to 
men his plan of salvation and invites 
them to an act of faith, to “repent and 
believe in the gospel” (Mk 1:15). But 
the divine testimony is not limited to 
this external manifestation working 
through language and signs. Its deep- 
est dimension is a wholly internal ac- 
tion, an act directly on the soul. To 
describe this action, Scripture speaks 
of a revelation (Mt 11:25, 16:17), an 
illumination (2 Cor 4:4-6, Act 16:14), 
an unction (2 Cor 1:21-22), an attrac- 
tion (Jo 6:44), an interior witness (Jo 
5:37, 1 Jo 5:6). As a divine witness 
God can infuse into the human spirit 
a light by which he draws it to con- 
form its knowledge to the divine knowl- 





edge and subordinate itself to the pri- 
mary truth by doing homage to truth’s 
infinite authority. He draws man to ad- 
mit the divine testimony because of the 
unique excellence that makes God the 
ultimate security of its truth. 


Faith an encounter 


Every use of language also involves 
an encounter. There must be an “I” and 
a “you”; the “I” seeks to contact the 
“you” and intends to be heard by him. 
The use of language becomes real 
speech only when an encounter takes 
place; at the minimum some contact 
must be established, and the true aim 
is to establish an authentic dialogue, a 
reciprocal union, a mutual engagement. 
And it is only in an encounter of love 
that this reciprocity can be complete; 
it is there the result of a mutual re- 
vealing and giving. 

We find such an encounter of love 
when God’s revelation meets a re- 
sponse of faith. God turns to man and 
communicates to him the Good News of 
salvation, but there is no real encounter 
except when man responds with faith, 
when he welcomes and recognizes God's 
living word. God invites man to the in- 
terchange of friendship; if man an- 
swers the call by faith, he opens him- 
self to God, shares in God's thought, 
allows himself to be absorbed and di- 
rected by that thought. Here God and 
man encounter one another, and this 
encounter grows in the sharing of life. 

Thus revelation and faith are essen- 
tially interpersonal. Faith is the en- 
counter with a personal God in his 
word; it supposes that the believer ad- 
heres to the message of God, for if 
God manifests himself as a God who 
speaks, faith must be an assent to what 
is spoken. Faith begins in a dialogue, 
an encounter that will be perfected in 
vision. Paul and John often describe 
faith as an all-embracing attitude of 
man responding to the advances of 
God, as a tenacious whole in which 
knowledge and love function only with- 


in the spiritual aspirations of the per- 
son. The whole person accepts all of 
God’s truth and gives to God his whole 
heart and soul. 

We must note some of the character- 
istics of this encounter that is achieved 
by faith. One is that God always takes 
the initiative. In the area of revelation 
and faith, everything comes from the 
power of grace: God's action unfolding 
out of his own mysteriousness, the 
economy of the revealed word, the mes- 
sage of salvation, the capacity to an- 
swer the message and to encounter God 
in faith. It is God who begins in us the 
movement by which we return to him; he 
places in our understanding a tendency, 
a supernatural impulse that is directed 
to him; he creates the ontological basis 
in virtue of which, while still remaining 
men, we can make the theological act 
of faith. But this action of God does 
not cramp our freedom. We remain free 
to welcome or not to welcome this other 
liberty spread out before us. 


All or nothing 


A second characteristic of the en- 
counter with revelation is the impor- 
tance of the decision that is entreated. 
The word of God brings into play our 
sense of personal existence and our 
sense of the whole of human existence. 
Here it is not a question of simply 
modifying our prevailing system of 
values; it is a question of reorientating 
our whole being. It is a matter of voting 
for God or the world, for God’s word 
or man’s word. It is all or nothing. 
Faith is a decision for God, and our 
whole life ought to pivot on this dra- 
matic decision which involves us even 
to our innermost aspirations. An in- 
volvement of this kind is an uprooting 
of the human “me” and a rooting in 
Christ (Eph 3:17). This death to self 
cannot be had simply by intellectually 
contemplating the message of revela- 
tion; there must be an attraction of love. 
God speaks to us his love, and it evokes 
our assent only because it is a love re- 
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vealed and manifested to the point of 
uttermost sacrifice. Revelation as en- 
counter succeeds in becoming welcome, 
dialogue, and reciprocity only because 
the love expressed in Christ and achiev- 
ed by his Spirit transforms the stub- 
born heart into the heart of a son. 

A third characteristic of this encoun- 
ter is the depth of the communion es- 
tablished between God and man. He 
who receives the word of Christ and 
lives by this word passes from the sta- 
tus of slave to that of son and friend; 
he shares in knowledge and love of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Christ 
said, “That they may all be one, even 
as you, Father, in me and I in you, 
that they also may be one in us... , 
that they may be one even as we are 


one; | in them and you in me, that they 
may be perfected in unity” (Jn 17:21- 
23). No human encounter, however 
perfect, can attain the degree of inti- 
macy and union that the encounter of 
faith initiates through God's love. 

Thus, whether looked upon as utter- 
ance or witness or encounter, revela- 
tion always strikes the same basic note: 
God is love and his word is a word of 
love. Faith is not submission to the will 
of a God who gets some pleasure out 
of exacting the homage of the human 
spirit; it is rather man’s recognition of 
God’s loving plan and of man’s free 
place in that plan; faith is an opening 
up to divine love inviting us to share in 
its own life. Revelation and faith are 
the work of love. 
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